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THE CHRISTIAN BASIS OF SOCIETY 
W:: have been told, and rightly told, a great deal about the 


importance of Christian family life as the bulwark against 

the onslaught of modern anti-social ideologies. The natural 
law is being violated on all sides, and particularly the natural law 
of marriage. The permanent contract is constantly broken, sex is 
isolated and abused. children are regarded as an unwelcome excres- 
cence of the union of man and wife. It is necessary to state in 
clear and certain language what sort of a creature man is, how he 
is made a social being, how this social nature is realised funda- 
mentally in the family. But as Christians we must go a step further 
than this. Christians know through their belief in original sin that 
the natural law is not sufficient to carry them through to well-being. 
The law of nature certainly is today an insufficient standard round 
which to call the struggling soldier of Christ so as to inspire him 
with the enthusiasm which will lead him to triumph over this 
insidious foe. Just as the natural right to property will not of itself 
solve our modern problem of ownership, nor yet the further natural 
right of the common good to withdraw the right of the private indi- 
vidual (a principle upon which the modern Socialist bases his 
creed) ; just as the natural rights involved in a just war are not 
sufficient to restrain the unjust atrocities of modern conflict; so 
also the rights involved in the life of a good family will not of 


] 


2 "BLACKFRIARS 
themselves save that family in its concrete setting of human lust 
and injustice flowing from original sin. 

As Christians we must be in all these things as Christ. Christ‘ 
came to save and ennoble nature, to strengthen it against its own 
weakness by a divine power, the power of super-natural grace 
flowing out into the natural faculties of man in the form of infused 


virtues—charity in the will, faith in the mind. It is this funda- - 


mentally Christian attitude which does not seem sufficiently stressed 
in the Christian defence of justice and society. Catholics have had 
to be so careful to oppose the Protestant error which denies any 
_ goodness in nature and which so despises the natural law that 
they have laid great stress on this law. Again they have had to 
meet the Marxist attack on the Marxist ground of reason and 
nature since this attack was launched equally, though on a different 
level from that of the Protestant, against nature. But Catholics 
themselves must return over and over again to the ‘Principium’, 
the principle, the beginning who also speaks unto them. 

In this particular matter of the family, Christ has himself given 
each husband and wife the sanctifying instrument of the sacrament 
of matrimony. The sacrament enlivens the natural contract of wed- 
lock with the power of the spirit. And added to this sacramental 
activity there is the Christian virtue of chastity, which rising 
directly from Christ infuses into the wills of husband and wife 
and thus into society at large the divine power of cohesion. For 
chastity is a virtue; Christian chastity is therefore a divine power, 
the power of Christ, which is ordained to making the single man 
into a whole, making man and wife into a single unit, and gathering 
the links of society closer together. 

The virtue itself may be considered, as it appears in the minds 
of most people today, in the form of a negation preventing the 
evils of what are generally called ‘immoralities’. Even in this nega- 
tive aspect it can help considerably in eliminating the elements of 
disunity which exist in everything which springs from unchastity. 
The selfishness of the abuse of sex, the unnaturalness of actions 
performed solely for sensua! pleasure, these things sow the seeds 
of disruption in the family and indeed tend to prevent any family 
at all; they also reduce a man to the level of an animal as his lusts 
dull his mind. Chastity if it becomes a power in a man dispels such 
evils and makes it possible for other social virtues to exist. But 
chastity and particularly Christian chastity is far more than this. 
It introduces harmony into the human framework of body and 
\ soul; it controls without annihilating emotions and desires which 
have been made a part of man. Further it introduces harmony 
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between man and wife in such a way that they respect each other’s 

person; instead of using each other they live as two human beings 

worthy of mutual respect—‘with my body I thee worship’. The 
power which is given to the soul by this virtue is a power of control, 
the control of passions and emotions which get easily out of hand. 

It is sometimes called simply ‘self-control’. If a man can thus 

gather his forces under the direction of his mind and will in such 

a way that they may be all turned towards the one end of love of 

God and neighbour, it is evident that such control brings on to the 

social scene an important unifying bond which will be able to hold 

man and wife together and so embrace society in its directive power. 

From this approach a wider view of chastity appears, a general 
virtue which gives the mind a control over all the desires and joys 
of a human life. It is customary to speak of certain types of art 
and music as ‘chaste’, not so much because they are immediately 
concerned with a moral subject but because they disclose a very 
controlled and deliberate use of the means and materials in question. 

The drama of the mime, purified of all realism and avoiding all 

occasions of being ‘carried away’ by emotion or exhibitionism, is 

a typical example of ‘pure’ art in this general sense, as indeed is 

plain chant in the realms of music. It is of interest to read St 

Thomas on this general conception of chastity: 

In that the human mind delights in the spiritual union with that 
to which it behoves it to be united, namely God, and refrains 
from delighting in union with other things against the require- 
ments of the order established by God, this may be called a 
spiritual chastity. . . . Taking chastity in this sense it is a general 
virtue because every virtue withdraws the human mind from 
delighting in a union with unlawful things. Nevertheless the 
essence of this chastity consists principally in charity and the 
other theological virtues whereby the human mind is united to 
God. (II-II, 151, 2.) 

And writing of the vice of incontinence the same Doctor says: 
Incontinence is considered also as a straying from reason . . . for 
instance when a man does not observe the mode of reason in his 
desire for honour, riches, and so forth, which seem to be good in 


themselves. (II-II, 156, 2.) 
In this general sense the self-control which is characteristic of the 


virtue of chastity sets order and right reason into the affairs of 
men and turns them to God. Certainly society today stands in need 
of the special as well as the general virtue. 

But even so it is still a virtue common to alli men living according 
to right reason. For those living according to faith there must be 
something added, something characteristic of the life and the death 
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of Christ which will make it powerful enough to overcome ths 
sweeping tide of lust which particularly after a war carries all 
before it. This may be found in Christ himself, in his ‘homeliness’ 
as Mother Julian saw it, in a homeliness which leads to the delivery 
of the body to the death of Calvary. The purity of Christ may be 
seen in his approach to all men with the reverence due to humia: 
persons—even to the woman taken in adultery. He is not carried 
away by any emotion but he treats each and all with a gentleness 
and respect which draw them towards him in the embrace of 
spiritual unity. When anyone takes his human physical attractive- 
ness on its own and is carried away by that—as when the woman 
cries out in admiration “Blessed is the womb that bore thee’ or 
perhaps when Mary Magdalen starts towards the risen Christ—he 
gently sets all in order—‘Yea rather, blessed is he that heareth the 
word of God’. Christ never uses human beings, in particular he 
does not use his friends and those nearest to him. Above all this 
homeliness of the Lord is seen most powerfully in his relations with 
his Mother, the Virgin unspotted. To her he gives the respect of an 
obedient child, as at Nazareth, the love of a son as at Cana, and 
the love of union as at Calvary. 

But Calvary is the final test of chastisement and purification. 
Only on the Cross are ali things set in order. The divine control 
of self is found paradoxically in this utter abandonment of self. 
St Thomas teaches that all physical mortification, the whole Chris- 
tian asceticism of death to self in matters concerning the body, the 
pains of disease accepted willingly as of fasts undergone through 
obedience, are designed to perfect Christian chastity. Nailed to 
the Cross with Christ self-control becomes Christ-control, the con- 
trol of self becomes the control by Christ. It is there that the home- 
liness of Christ is finally consummated, when, unable to embrace 
his Mother weeping at his feet, his arms are extended in agony to 
embrace the whole world. ‘Son behold thy Mother’. And for that 
reason it is the immaculate Mary who appears to modern men so 
constantly with the invariable message that they should do penance. 

This is no mere pious chatter. We must take hold of Christian 
chastity in this spirit if we are to make anything of the reiterated 
injunctions to follow the natural law. The good Christian family can 
be built only with the assistance of Christian sacrifice, of Christian 
penance. The purification of society with the general virtue of chas- 
tity in all walks of life needs the same gracious spirit. Otherwise 
how can the celibate priest preach continence to the morally tortured 
husband or wife? Or how can the religious deny himself by vow 
all that belongs to family life without becoming a bachelor or « 
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valetudinarian? Without the positive Christian virtue which weds 
the soul with Christ upon the Cross a man may avoid the sins of 
the flesh but he will be preoccupied by the health of the flesh or 
he will tend towards a comfortable selfish existence. Eric Gill used 
to say that to live as a Christian in the present day often demanded 
heroic virtue, and that is almost the truth in regard to the Christian 
teaching about marriage and purity. Natural law will not give a 
man the heroic virtue of chastity. He may be ‘naturally’ a self 
controlled man, he may have acquired such self-possession as is 
needed for continence, but if he is to lead the full family life in 
Christ he will need this Christian infused virtue in a very high 
degree. 

The immoralities and the social disruption of today are not 
entirely explained by the lack of natural self-control among men 
and women. If it were so then the natural law enforced with: 
sufficient dexterity wouid heal the world. But, as Pére Bouyer 
emphasises in his article below, our struggle is with ‘principalities 
and powers’. The Evil One cannot be overcome by a merely human 
asceticism; he is conquered by Christ alone. In order to overcome 
these great forces which disrupt society it has always been necessary 
for the Christian to practise the spirit of the three evangelical 
counsels. The greater the inroads of these sources of disruption the 
more acute the struggle of the Gospels, and the greater need there 
is to emphasise the supernatural character of the power which the 
Christian gains from that Spirit. 

There is no need to soft pedal the Catholic insistence upon property, 
family life and individual freedom, but the most penetrating 
fortissimo should be reserved constantly for Christian poverty, 


chastity and obedience. 
THE EpiTor 


ERRATA 
Briackrriars, December 1948 


p. 551, 1. 13: for Icheeben read Scheeben. 


p. 555, 1. 4: for Glanion read Glaucon. 
1. 8: for members read numbers. 


The Editor apologises for these errors in Dr Versfeld’s article last 
month, 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY! 


HE Problem of Evil, as we all understand it, is a Christian 
problem. It does not in fact arise till we accept a sovereign 
reality, at once absolutely good, or rather loving, and at the 
same time infinitely powerful, behind the diverse realities of the 
world. Now this supposition has never really taken root in men’s 
minds outside Christianity. It is when this conception comes up 
against the unhappy facts of human experience that the problem 
of evil—at first a scandal—arises; ‘If there is a God all-powerful 
and all-loving behind this world, how can he make his creatures 
suffer so?’ But it is important to add that even inside Christianity 
the problem has taken two profoundly different forms. One was 
quietly ignored by the first Christian centuries, yet modern minds 
now seem to know no other and it is this that, we believe, is the 
problem of evil. That Christian theory of evil which seems to have 
finally prevailed since the XVIth century regards evil as an abstrac- 
tion, as opposed to the Manichean doctrine which made of it a thing. 
But, in distinction to both, the older Christian idea rather denounced 
in it a person. I should suggest that the phrase ‘problem of evil’ 
does not in fact suit the older form of thought; it should be rather 
‘problem of the Evil One’; and it is quite significant to recall that 
the ‘Libera nos a malo’ of the Our Father which we translate now as 
‘deliver us from evil’ used to be translated always as ‘deliver us 
from the Evil One’. (In some European languages the struggle 
between the forms still continues. )?2 
However that may be, the original problem of the Evil One 
differs profouncly from the modern problem in that, so far from 
offering a solution in the speculative field, it demands an emergence 
from it. The ‘Evil One’ is not a thing evil in itself, but it is still 
less a negative concept; it is a freedom which has perverted itself. 
a perverted liberty. No amount of reasoning about essence can take 
hold of its contingent existence. But there are means to rid ourselves 
of it; that another existence should intervene in the field where the 
first is ensconced and should force it to retire. As the Gospel parable 
says: Let the stronger man fall upon the strong, seize his arms, 
reduce him to impotence and drive him out. 


1 Translated from the article in Dieu Vivant No. 6 by Rosalind Murray, and 
revised and abbreviated by the author. 

2 In Protestant Germany the liberal pastors will say: ‘Ertése uns von den Bése’, 
while it is a test of orthodoxy to say: ‘Ertése uns von den Uebel’. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 7 

Let us begin with the epistles of St Paul. Two expressions con- 
jointly express the state of the world possessed by sin; the world and 
men are plunged in bondage and in enmity. Already the epistles 
to the Romans and to the Galatians use the expressions doulos 
(Rom. 6. 16-20), douleia (8, 15 and 21), douleuein (6, 6; Gal. 4, 8 
and 25) or douloun (Gal. 4. 3), which is the stronger. The same with 
echthra (Rom. 9, 7) and echthre (5, 10). We find echthros again in 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians (15, 20). To this ‘enmity’ we 
must relate the ‘anger’ which according to a whole succession of 
texts in Romans weighs upon man and on the world (Rom. 1, 18; 
2, 5; 8, 5; etc.) The Epistles of the Captivity at the end of St 
Paul’s life only accentuate this impression. The Epistle to the 
Philippians goes so far as to expound the incarnation of the Son 
of God by saying that ‘He took on himself the condition of a slave’ 
(2, 7.). Colossians and Ephesians lay more stress on the enmity 
(Col. 1, 21; Eph. 2, 14.) Not only do these last two Epistles speak 
of the anger about to fall upon the world (Col. 3, 6; Eph. 5, 6.), 
but Ephesians goes the length of saying that ‘we were by nature 
children of anger’ (2, 3.). 

But what is this servitude that weighs upon the world and upon 
man? What is the enmity to which they are exposed, and of which 
they are, at the same time, accomplices, in such a way that the 
anger of God so hovers over them? St Paul does not seem anxious 
to tell us precisely who this Enemy is who has enslaved us. Or else 
he speaks of different enemies, different agents of oppression. But 
through his different formulae we can see that there is a unity in 
the malevolent system, that one unique power holds the threads 
of these multiple powers. In face of the royalty of the Son of God, 
Colossians (1, 13 and 14) sets up a mysterious exousia tou scotous, 
while Ephesians (6, 12), keeping the plural, speaks of cosmocratores 
tou scotous toutou. Let us look for a moment at the enemies who are 
enumerated. Those most frequently referred to seem to be mere 
abstractions; but the way that St Paul speaks of them as persons 
cannot be set aside as a mere literary form. If they are not actually 
themselves persons, one cannot avoid the impression that they 
are at any rate masks hiding a face that itself remains in darkness ; 
a darkness from which there is no wish at all to see it emerge. 

There is first of all the sinister pair in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
sin and death (hamartia and thanatos). The first man let sin into the 
world, and sin brought death with it as an acolyte (Rom. 5, 12). Then 
sin reigns and death reigns also (5. 14 and 21; 6. 12). According to 
another image, death passes from one man to another while sin 
dwells in us (Rom. 5, 12; 7, 17); more exactly, men become slaves 
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of sin for the benefit of death (Rom. 5, 21; 6, 16). Or else, reversing 
the order, St Paul can say that the wages paid by sin to its slaves is 
death (Rom. 6, 23), just as we have ourselves been ‘sold to sin’ 
(Rom. 7, 14). Sin moreover, like death, has a whole ‘service’ (dia- 
konia) in this world (Gal. 2, 17 and II Cor. 3, 7). Finally, to deliver 
us, sin itself must be condemned (Rom. 8, 2 and 3), and death, 
which is the last enemy, must be slain (I Cor. 15, 26). 

Behind this pair of enemies rises another. Its features are less 
distinet, but it also is directed from above. This new pair is composed 
of the ‘flesh’ and the ‘world’. The first, at any rate in the earlier 
Kpistles, seems to preoccupy St Paul the most; the opposite will be 
true as we shall see for a rather later Christian writer. It is very 
difficult to interpret exactly the sense in which these two words, 
‘flesh’ and ‘world’ are used by the first Christian writers. We are 
apt to see as substances what are really rather tendencies; here we 
are at the insertion-point of that later metaphysical dualism which, 
pretending to interpret St Paul, has merely travestied him. One 
thing proves it; it is that his condemnation of the flesh and the 
world is accompanied by an extraordinarily optimistic appreciation 
of the body (soma), and of the creation (Kktisis), both of which are 
destined to glory (I Cor. 16, 48; Rom. 8, 21). Both are victims of a 
state of things against which they protest and agonise without ceas- 
ing (Rom. 8, 22). Even if they can only utter ineffable groanings 
these are in harmony with those of the Holy Spirit (8, 23-26). How 
then are we to define the ‘flesh’ (sarr)? Let us say that it is an 
obscure but invincible complicity that the Power of Darkness finds 
in us, inherited in fact with our earthly nature and bound up with its 
present state. The material, instrumental elements in our complex 
being, instead of being at the service of our mind (nous)—itself in 
complete accord with the inspirations of the Spirit of God—is 
dominated by an outside power. And this power, thanks to its inter- 
mediary, acts not only on us but in us, introducing its enmity 
towards God into the very sources of our action. It is thus that St 
Paul can say that the ‘mentality’ of the flesh or its purpose and thie 
dispositions for realising it (to phronema tes sarko) is death, This 
phronema is then the enemy of God in such a way that those who 
live ‘according to the flesh’ cannot please God (Rom. 8, 6-8). There 
is in fact a positive design or purpose which the flesh seems to bear 
inscribed within it (Rom. 13, 14), there is a desire of the flesh (5, 16}, 
it has its wishes, and finally, its works are accomplished by men. 
In one passage St Paul even uses the paradoxical expression nous 
tes sarkos (Col. 2, 18). Elsewhere, he speaks of the ‘children of the 
flesh’ (Rom. 9, 8). These are the expressions which carry the idea 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 9 
of personification furthest (especially the last, as opposed to the 
‘children of promise’), but they should not be over-pressed. 

The cosmos, when it is taken in the same unfavourable sense as 
is usual in regard to the flesh, designates merely the actual situation 
in which created reality now is, rather than that reality in itself. 
As ‘flesh’, it was considered as in ourselves, so in ‘world’ it is 
envisaged as round about us. It is specially in 1 Corinthians that 
this sense is most frequent. There emerges from it the impression 
of a general organisation of the forces of evil, superimposed on, and 
more or less identified with, the organisation of the universe—which 
is what the word ‘cosmos’ properly means. It is in this sense that 
he speaks of ‘the wisdom of this world’, folly in God’s eyes (1 Cor. 
3, 19), of the judgment which ‘the world’ must undergo (6, 2), and 
in which we are to avoid being involved. 

With the word cosmos we must put the word aion, especially the 
expression aion houtos as opposed to aion mellon (cf. Gal. 14). This 
term is always used by St Paul in the sense of the order of the 
present world, and always in an unfavourable sense. We are not to 
conform to it (Rom. 12, 2); its wisdom is vain (1 Cor. 2, 6-8; 3, 18). 
Christ has been given in order to snatch us from it (Gal. 1, 4), 
whereas, up til! now we have walked, says St Paul, uniting the two 
terms in an untranslatable formula: Kata ton aiona tou cosmou 
toutou (Eph. 2, 2). One might put it that the ‘world’ and the ‘flesh’ 
are instruments used by the power (or powers) of darkness revealed 
to us in sin and death. In this respect, the second pair seem, as we 
have noted, less personal than the first. Let go by the invisible hands 
that govern them, ‘world’ and ‘flesh’ would become neutral again. 

But who are, ultimately, these enigmatic, unknown beings who 
govern the aion houtos, who inhabit the ‘flesh’ and the ‘world’? The 
Epistles of the Captivity seem to offer a clearer picture. The Epistle 
to the Ephesians (6, 12) speaks of cosmocratores tou scotous toutou 
(we have already quoted this strange expression). The same Epistle 
declares that: ‘Our conflict is not with flesh and blood (the Biblical 
expression fu: humanity) but with the Principalities and Powers’, the 
cosmic rulers of the present darkness, the evil spiritual existences, 
who are in the higher heavens (ibid).3 While Colossians presents the 
victory of Christ as a formal triumph over these Principalities and 
Powers, a triumph which has despoiled them (Col. 2, 4-5). On the 
other hand, this later Epistle seems to identify them with those 
altogether mysterious beings which it calls ta stoikeia tow cosmou 
(8-20), in regard to which we are dead with Christ. Galatians had 


3 Translator’s note.—The quotations are translated from Pére Bouyer’s French 
version from the Greek, which differs in some cases from the Westminster text. 
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10 BLACKFRIARS 
already referred to them: it was to these ‘elements’ that we were 
subjected when we were ‘under the law’, and it is to these ‘weak 
and poor elements’ that we return by taking up again the yoke of the 
law from which Christ has freed us. (Gal. 4, 3-9). Here we seem to 
take hold of solid structure. For the legal observances dealt with in 
this passage are those of the days and months, seasons and years, 
while the servitude in question a few lines earlier concerns beings 
who are not gods by nature and yet are treated as such (8-10). Either 
all this means nothing, or it refers to a cult of the Astral Powers (the 
Powers who rule the course of the seasons). That these should be 
put in conjunction with the law may seem at first surprising, but 
it is explained by two comparisons. We must first consider that 
Jewish belief, accepted by the authors of the Acts (7; 38, 53) and 
Epistle to the Hebrews (2, 2), according to which the Angels acted 
as intermediaries in giving the law to Moses on Siniai; St Paul ex- 
plicitly assumes it in Galatians when he says that the law has been 
established by Angels. We must also consider the elusive reflection, 
again in the Epistle to the Hebrews (2, 5) that ‘It is not to the 
Angels that he has entrusted the order to come’, which implies that 
the present order has been entrusted to them. 

We are now in possession of the whole sequence. St Paul envisages 
the actual world as mysteriously dependent upon the Angels from 
the beginning and to such an extent that even in the revelation of 
the law they have mediated between God and man. Now it seems 
that some at least of these Angels must have separated themselves 
from God. In any case they are now openly in opposition, forming 
a screen between him and us, fostering in us the illusion that they 
are themselves the ultimate reality (and therefore divine) on which 
the world depends, these rulers of the elements and the stars keep 
us in servitude. By their trickery, by the false wisdom which they 
exercise on their sensible appetites, they have succeeded (to our great 
misfortune) in drawing us with them in their enmity. And so the 
Pauline circle seems completed. 

Now certain strange expressions in the earlier Epistles become 
clear. The Princes of the aion houtos, of whom it is said in 1 Corin- 
thians (2, 6-8) that they would not have crucified the Lord of Glory 
if they had realised the folly, for them catastrophic, of their act. 
The ‘spirit of this world’ which is put in opposition to the ‘spirit of 
(iod’, and cannot be less personal (id. 12); finally and above all this 
quite extraordinary formula of 2nd Corinthians (4, 4): “The God of 
this world has blinded the thoughts of the heathen’. In the context 
supplied by Galatians, Colossians and Ephesians the curious expres- 
sion ‘God of this world’ takes on a sense of terrifying realism. At the 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 11 
saine time there can be no doubt that this ‘god’ is one with the ‘devil’ 
of Ephesians 4, 27, and the envious temptor Satan of 1 Thessalonians 
2, 18. (Cf. 2 Thess. 2, 9; Rom. 16, 20; 1 Cor. 5, 5; 8, 5; 2 Cor. 2, 2; 
11, 24; 12, 7). Although St Paul, as we have already remarked, lays 
more stress on the multiple evil powers that surround us, it is indis- 
putable that for him they are but parts in a co-ordinated system 
and that this unity leads us back in the end to the dark central point 
of a malevolent personality. The Devil appears in a disturbing 
parallel with God. In opposition to the luminous centre round which 
the creation of the ‘children of light’ is gravitating, we have a 
shadowy counter-orbit around which an obscure creation of darkness 
is oriented—as it were super-imposed upon the other. 

The presence of thi: dualism underlying all St Paul’s thought 
cannot be seriously questioned; it is really surprising that so many 


‘modern studies have managed to pass it by without, apparently, 


having noticed it. Yet it is the pattern of his whole conception of 
Redemption; for him it comes precisely as the solution, not concep- 
tual but real, of the problem of the Evil One. But before going 
further, we must understand the true nature of this dualism; and 
this will oblige us, not indeed to correct a single feature in the picture 
we have sketched, but rather to add some others, in depth, which 
will strangely reinforce its complexity. 

One point we must make first: In these texts from the Epistles of 
the Captivity, on the ‘Powers’, there is an undeniable wavering. 
It is not exactly that we cannot tell how far St Paul himself accepts 
the categories and hierarchies in which the Judaising Gnostics he is 
opposing delighted, but rather that he uses their different nomen- 
clatures pell-mell, without apparently troubling much about them. 
This has enabled exegetes to dispose of those embarrassing texts by 
saying that he accepted nothing at all from the elaborations of his 
opponents. The truth is that he recklessly upsets the outlines of that 
mysterious universe the map of which is tirelessly re-drawn by every 
Gnostic sect. But that these Powers, whatever they are, exist for 
him, and possess real power, of that there can be no doubt at all, 
since the whole reality of the work of Christ has been to dispossess 
them. 

To say, as has been said, that there is nothing there but an imag- 
inary picture of what takes place within the spirit of man, delivered 
from superstition by Christian doctrine, is not exegesis but mere 
dilution. With such methods, the ‘rationalism’ of certain moderns 
more than rivals in its absurdities the most fantastic ‘spiritual 
exegesis’. But once more the real difficulty does not lie there; it is 
rather that St Paul in describing the victory of Christ overcoming 
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BLACKFRIARS 
the Powers seems to speak of what we call ‘good angels’ at the same 
time as the ‘bad angels’, without our being able to distinguish clearly 
what applies to one from what applies to both. 

There have been attempts to explain this by the theory that all 
the Powers are at bottom a-moral, neither good nor bad, like many 
of the ‘daimons’ of Hellenistic religion. This is an arbitrary simplifi- 
cation; it attributes to St Paul a conception which is not found any- 
where else in Christian thought and it is, to say the least, very 
difficult to suppose that if such a conception had been adopted by 
the Apostle it should immediately afterwards disappear, leaving no 
trace! But this is not the most serious objection. There are texts in 
which St Paul envisages undeniably evil powers (for example those 
in which he speaks of the Devil, or Satan), and others in which he is 
considering thoroughly good powers, as when he is speaking to the 
Thessalonians of the angels who will accompany the Lord Jesus in 
his final revelation, or to the Corinthians of an ‘angel of light’, 
specifically to oppose it with Satan. (2 Thess. 1, 7; 2 Cor. 9, 14). 
If we were to admit the hypothesis under discussion we should have 
to suppose that these last texts refer to yet a third category. This 
cannot be maintained; they obviously embrace the entire system of 
higher, but infra-divine powers. To this apparent indecision in which 
St Paul seems to confuse the fate and the activity of the good and 
bad angels, we must add another, and a still more extraordinary 
incoherence. It is that in other places he seems to give to the bad 
angels access to God! We may remember the curious imagery of the 
Prologue and Epilogue of the Book of Job, in which Satan is pre- 
sented as an angel who has still a right of entry to the divine Court, 
where the Lord Elohim deigns to dispute with him. Something of 
this conception remains for St Paul. 

Tn the intimate confession of 2 Corinthians (12, 7) it would seem 
that to him too God has sent, if not Satan, at least an ‘angel of 
Satan’ to buffet him. And in 1 Corinthians the same Satan figures as 
a kind of executor of the ‘high works’ to which people are handed 
over, not only when they are damned, but what is more curious, in 
order to give them salutary punishment; ‘for the destruction of the 
flesh, so that the pneuma may be saved in the day of the Lord’ 
(1 Cor. 5, 2). The strangeness goes yet a stage further; which brings 
it to the verge of paradox. But it is perhaps here that the solution 
will be disclosed in a new lengthening of perspective which will give 
a new depth to all our vision. We tried just now to enumerate the 
enemies who were holding us in militant bondage, even in spite of 
ourselves, against God, but we did not name tliem all. There is still 
one that we barely touched on: it is anger. 1 Thessalonians (1, 10) 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 13 
says that ‘Jesus has delivered us from the anger to come’ (Romans 
(5, 9) that ‘We shall be saved by him from the anger’. Ephesians 
(5, 6; 2, 3), also speaking of the ‘anger to come’, says that ‘we were 
by nature children of anger’. And this anger the same Epistle calls 
explicitly ‘the anger of God’. And Romans (1, 18) says that ‘the anger 
of God is revealed against all impiety and injustice’, It seems then 
that God himself has taken his place among the enemies of man! 

It is true that in the case of anger, if there were nothing else, we 
could still escape from the dilemma by the usual subterfuge of 
‘imaginary expressions’, ‘oratorical phrases’, etc., but there is a final 
enemy at whose appearance such camouflage crumbles; this is the 
Law of God. For it cannot be doubted that St Paul especially, though 
not only, in Romans presents the divine Law as the great enemy of 
man, as the enemy ‘par excellence’ which Christ has vanquished. 
He is well aware how this idea must shock the most firmly rooted 
conceptions of his hearers and he tries to forestall their objections. 
Of course, he says in the end, ‘the Law is holy, the commandments 
are holy, just, and good’ (Rom. 7, 12), but he does not retract any- 
thing of what he has already said. For instance: ‘The Law accom- 
plishes anger; whereas where there is no law, there is no trans- 
gression either’, (Rom. 4, 15). “The Law intervened in such a way 
that abuse might abound’ (5, 21), ‘for without the Law, sin is dead; 
as for me, I lived for a time without the Law, but the commandment 
having come, sin took new life, came to life again, and I am dead’. 
(7, 8). ‘You on the contrary’, he says to the Christians, ‘you are dead 
to the Law; the passions of sin exercised themselves by the Law, but 
now, so far as the Law is concerned, we do not exist any more’. (7, 
4-6). The Epistle to the Galatians, for its part, having affirmed at 
length the impotence of the Law, that infirmity mentioned in 
Romans 7, 3 (cf. the beginning of Galatians 3), concludes: ‘that 
Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the Law’, and that ‘if you 
are led by the Spirit, you are no longer under the Law’. (Gal. 5, 18). 
Ephesians (2, 15) adds the final word: ‘In his own flesh he has 
reduced to nothing the Law made of regulations and decisions— 
ton nomon ton entoton en dogmasin, Let us go through these dis- 
concerting assertions: It would seem that in the triumph of Christ 
the good angels are, in certain respects, confounded and dispossessed 
with the bad; inversely, in the decaying order which subsists until 
the Parousia, side by side with that instituted by Christ, the Devil 
sometimes figures as God’s agent. Finally, behind his own enmity 
is ranged that of the divine anger, or rather that of the divine Law, 
and Christ seems to deliver us from these no less than from Satanic 
malice. How are we to resolve these anomalies? 
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Firstly, they substitute what I woud call an historical dualism for 
the metaphysical dualism that one might be tempted to construct 
behind St Paul’s system. There are two successive orders; the first 
was established on the subordination of the physical world to the 
spiritual Powers created by God as good, and more especially to their 
chief, ‘the prince of this world’. This first order has come to grief 
through the treachery of its chief, drawing after him (in his fall) a 
considerable proportion of the hierarchy of which he was the head. 
Yet it subsists. This subsistence is provisional, but so long as it 
lasts, the ‘elements of this world’, the ‘princes of this world’ retain 
both their original function in it (however they may misuse it) and 
also their divinely appointed authority. It is true that, on the one 
hand, they abuse it, in so far as they deflect towards themselves the 
worship of the inferior creatures, a worship of which they ought to 
be merely ministers on God’s behalf; but it is no less true, on the 
other hand, that they are themselves deceived, and that at the height 
of their malice, they do still, although unknowingly, serve the 
divine purpose. This paradoxical situation is revealed in the blind- 
ness of the ‘princes of this world’ who crucified the Lord of Glory, 
but would no doubt have taken great care not to, if they had realised 
what they were doing (1 Cor. 2, 8). In fact, by carrying to the highest 
pitch their perversion of the order entrusted to them, they broke the 
spring. Henceforward another order can take its place in which it is 
the new humanity, the humanity of Christ, God and man both 
together, which reigns in God’s name. 

In this perspective, everything is explained. The good angels suffer 
the consequences of the defection and eviction of Satan, not per- 
sonally, but as members of a spiritual organism, fallen in its head 
and consequently in its whole structure. They will certainly take 
part in the new order, will even have a place of honour in it, but 
they will no longer be princes. They will enter in it as the auxiliaries 
of a new Prince, who is the last Adam, the divine Man. In this sense 
they will find themselves subordinated to the world which up till now 
they ruled, since the new humanity, made one with Christ its head, 
in a unity to which they cannot aspire. will participate in his sove- 
reignty. 

It is on this ground that St Paul can say: ‘Do you not know that 
we shall judge the Angels?’ (1 Cor, 6, 3); and it is exactly the situa- 
tion he describes in the Epistle to the Galatians (3, 23-4): “We have 
been under the Law and therefore under the Angels, as an heir is 
under his tutor; so long as the heir is a minor, the tutor is his 
master, but when the former attains his majority, the latter becomes 
once more what he always was in reality, a simple servant—let us 
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utter the word—a slave, in the house of his master, where the heir 
is lord by hereditary right. On the other hand, so long as the final 
order of Christ has not wholly supplanted its predecessor, this will 
persist with its own network of relations. Satan remains Prince of 
this world and he is, in his very malice, the agent of the justiciary 
anger by which God reaches through him all the others who have 
joined with him in his revolt. It remains that this anger will accom- 
plish the purpose of redemptive love. For the Devil, in trying to 
turn it against the divine champion, will exhaust the power that has 
been still left to him; proved by him on Christ, the divine anger 
reveals the infinite love concealed within it. Or should we say more 
simply that refracted into anger by sin, this love becomes itself again 
the moment that it touches the ‘Holy and Just One’ whom God 
has made sin for our sakes that we may become ‘justice’ in him? 
(2 Cor. 5, 21). Thus Satan consummates his own disaster, not only 
by damning with himself all those who side finally with him in his 
revolt, but that in crucifying Christ, the Head and Body, he has 
torn up the contract according to which the world belonged to him. 
(Col, 2, 14). This contract was nothing but the Law, good in so far 
as it expressed the divine will for justice which is, as it were, the 
framework of the world, yet enemy to man in so far as it involves 
him in the punishment of Satan’s punishment, since he has consented 
to his rebellion. It is effaced by Christ on the Cross because on the 
Cross the absurdity into which the first order has fallen through its 
perversion is revealed. This perversion has in fact reached its climax 
by contact with the supreme initiative of divine love. 

We see thus that the diabolic tendency is always inhibition. It 
holds on to a first stage in the divine action and refuses to follow its 
developments; it holds on to what it has; but it is overwhelmed and 
as it were drowned in the rising tide of love. The second chapter of 
Philippians suggests this contrast between the two successive princes 
of the world; the one who tried to snatch equality with God as his 
prey, and was overthrown; and the other who annihilated himself in 
the generosity of his love and who has been raised above all created 
power. 

This kind of dualism, then, so far from diminishing God, so far from 
leaving him only one half of the universe, re-ascends up to God by 
its two branches. God is not divided, but he wishes for his creatures 
both freedom and that free response to the love that creates it which 
is faith in the Pauline sense. The first gift is the condition of the 
second, but if we stop short there, at freedom for its own sake, it 
becomes a screen against creative love, and there is conflict. But the 
possibility of this conflict now appears as a necessary condition for 
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16 BLACKFRIARS 
that higher unity towards which the very love that creates freedom 
is ending. 
But to say this is to touch on questions which are no longer St 
Paul’s. It is time to pass on to the Synoptic Gospels. 
(To be concluded) 
Lovis Bouyer, Cong. Orat. 


WIDOWS OF GOD 


Y the ‘Widows of God’ I mean those people whose marriages 

have gone wrong and who cannot marry again because of the 

validity of their first marriage and the fact that the partner of 
it is still living. If Newman could call his celibacy widowhood the 
state of these people, at least of those in good will. doubly deserves 
the name. It suggests the desolation of their state, both men and 
women, and it is by an act of God, by the eternal law of one man 
one woman, that they are condemned, or called, to celibacy. 

As Catholics marry non-Catholics who see no wrong in divoree, 
and as Catholics themselves adopt the’standards around them, and 
as wars and migration increasingly interfere with marital fidelity, 
there is a growing percentage of Catholics in this position. It wouid 
be interesting to get the statistics of parish priests on it. But whether 
it is ten per cent or twenty it represents a very great pastoral 
problem in the Church. And one must not forget the growing number 
of those outside who might become Catholics were it not for this 
impediment, that they have a broken marriage somewhere in their 
history and know they could not become Catholics and remain with 
the partner they now have. Most priests have at one time or another 
come across such cases where they would be hesitant to encourage 
a potential convert and think ‘non sunt inquietandi’. 

A large number of people in this position were innocent of the 
family break-up that led to their present state, as far as human 
judgment can see. A large number are innocent at least by repen- 
tance, and now wish to redress any wrong they did and live a good 
Christian life. But it is very often impossible to restore the unity 
that has been broken. And at the same time a conspiracy of the 
prophets of modernism, doctors, psychologists, journalists and social 
scientists, assisted by most of our drama and fiction, is bent on 
proving the impossibility of continence, and the irresistibility of 
the ring of the bell known as falling in love. The latter process is 
shown as something independent of all ordinary human self-control, 
even portrayed in some ‘christian’ literature as if it were some 
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WIDOWS OF GOD 17 


mystic process under a separate God. There is a total mental preju- 
dice against the possibility of complete continence. The whole of 
birth control propaganda is built on the assumption that it is either 
impossible or detrimental. With all this weight of social prejudice 
against them Catholics in the position described more often than 
not give up the struggle and marry again outside the Church, often 
thinking, and sometimes saying, that the clergy may not under- 
stand but God will. They show a nostalgia for the sacraments by 
attending Mass, by sending their children to Catholic schools, by 
anything short of the one thing they think they cannot do. 

This immense pastoral problem of the Church is found not only 
in so-called civilised countries but also in mission territories. In 
the latter it is numerically decreased from one point of view, 
because one is more often dealing with the unbaptised, to whom the 
words of St Paul about the believer being freed from the unbeliever 
can frequently be applied. But from another point of view it is 
increased, because the primitive man with whom the missions are 
concerned is everywhere learning the laxity of modern civilisation, 
and at the same time has upon him the drag of heathenism. Most 
forms of primitive custom and religion have some habits of what 
we should call sexual licence, and this sanctioned by religion itself. 
Divorce, polygamy, promiscuity, wife lending, are common. It is 
sometimes said that primitive people have strict sexual codes, and 
this is often true in that there are severe sanctions for their trans- 
gression. But they are not our moral code, nor, with the significant 
exception of the most primitive of all, are they similar to ours. 
Without the revelation needed to reaffirm it they have not preserved 
the Natural Law, at least in public affairs, but have made a com- 
pensation, sanctioning that morality which the people as a whole 
feel necessary and are prepared to keep. Moreover as their life is 
simpler so is their concentration on primordial things, and the psy- 
chological experience of sex initiation is something so intensified 
that, for the individual and for public opinion, the idea of continence 
is made doubly difficult. 

In the mission field, therefore, where the primitive man inevitably 
picks up the froth of the western civilisation more easily and its 
laxity, the Church has to guard continence from the old and the 
new paganism, and the Catholic idea of monogamy from two real 
contrary philosophies of life: the old one which is a system of main- 
taining order and race-preservation by means that the peoples as a 
whole will actually agree to; the new one, spread far beyond the 
limits of real European jurisdiction by cheap literature and the 
wireless, which is a conscious reaction from Christianity. The com- 
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munists are everywhere among the primitive peoples now to justify 
every sin but ‘capitalism’, to malign Christianity, to encourage any 
restlessness that will foster the revolutionary psychology. And as 
industrialisation grows, and the migration of labour to it, the absen- 
teeism that plays so large a part in the breaking up of European 
homes plays havoc with the home life of people who have only been 
used, to date, to the most regular and settled way of living. In 
their very first generation of Christianity mission converts in large 
numbers are having to face the situation of the Widows of God, 
with all their heathenism and all they are learning of the new world 
to tempt them. 

On the whole one sees very little reference to this problem, 
perhaps because there are no ways ind meas about it. It is simply 
a great and inescapable trial. In a certain number of instances there 
is a question of nullity in the first marriage, or a case for the 
Pauline privilege, and the person is able to marry. But this in a 
way only makes it harder, for those who can not, to understand. 
For it is so often the less worthy who are fortunate in this worldly 
sense. Notably the Catholic whose first marriage, so called, was 
made in a Registry Office, is free, while the one married in church 
is not. Similarly it is often those who have been at fault in whatever 
has broken up the first union who can be declared free, those who 
have only been sinned against who cannot. Sometimes it is our best 
and most zealous Catholics, perhaps within a year or two, or even 
in cases that have come within my experience within a few months 
of a fully valid Catholic marriage, who are placed in this position. 
They drift away, and it may be in their minds a distorted virtue— 
rather be faithful in sin than go down into the muck—when they 
take another partner in the Registry Office or in some accommo- 
dating church. The very concentration on preaching the family life 
in our churches seems to put them more beyond the pale, since 
they cannot have it. And, to add the last touch to the problem, 
commonly those whose marriages have gone wrong cannot qualify 
for the established Religious Orders. There they might find the 
¢ompanionship and ideal and support that make celibacy a rela- 
tively light burden to the Religious. But usually the Widows of God 
have some impediment under the rule and customs of an Order, a 
husband or wife who may return to make trouble, a child dependent 
on them, financial obligations, which would prevent their entering. 
Also, being in such a state is no proof of the specialised vocation 
to one of the Orders, not even. for instance, to the penitential life 
of a Cistercian. The person may be of very fixed and formed charac- 
ter and habits, or aware of some real social and spiritual usefulness 
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WIDOWS OF GOD 19 
in the world, which may be valid reasons for not entering the 
cloister. 

I have dwelt at length on all this gloomy outlook because I think 
it is a pastoral problem of which we are largely unaware, and 
because the number of persons affected by it is growing to such 
proportions. There seems to be so little to be done. But there is 
something that can still be done, end something that is being forced 
upon us from many points of view in the present time. What is 
needed is a quite new preaching of Continence. Not just chastity 
for youth, and the Religious Life and conjugal chastity. All these 
are preached. What is required is a wide preaching of Virginity 
and Continence for laymen. If many adopt it us a counsel, because 
the times are bad, then those upon whom it is brought in this way 
will see that it is not impossible. And further we must promote any 
means that can make this easier. The means can be summed up in 
one: community life among laypeople. 

Inevitably we think here of men rather than women. We are 
so used to the unmarried woman in the Church, and the widow who 
has an occupation for her affections in her children, that this prob- 
lem seems less hard for the female sex. At least it is clear that 
they can keep their souls better in it. But ask any man to live well 
in such isolation and temptation, in the midst of a pagan back- 
ground, without companions in his state, and it is superhumanly 
hard for him. But give him a brotherhood and an ideal, get him 
to realise that his state is a mysterious vocation, as it is if he has 
the good will to accept it, and all is different. The problem becomes 
an opportunity. The talents of many of the Widows of God, who 
were and are zealous, can be turned into the service of Christ and 
his Church. What is implied, therefore, by this problem is a new 
confidence in preaching continence for laymen, and some further 
community life based on the counsels among groups of laypeople. 
One has only to see how the American Catholic Worker Movement 
and its Houses of Hospitality have profited from the zeal of many 
a person who fitted into no category of this very specialised world 
and who was in some way or other cast out by the modern evil 
society, to see how the walls of Zion may be held by the lame and 
the blind, how a problem person may become a_ high-powered 
apostle. 

To anyone who has held this conviction for some time the decree 
of Pope Pius XII, Provida Mater Ecclesia, recognising lay frater- 
nities or institutes professing the evangelical counsels, comes as 
quite extraordinarily providential. The Decree appears to have had 
in mind chiefly an apostolic end, to provide for the full fire of the 
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20 BLACKFRIARS 

counsels right in the milieu of work and ordinary living, to provide 
for their wide continuance as the new socialised states increasingly 
take away the occupations and the righits of religious. But it does 
also suggest just that medicine which is needed in the matter under 
discussion. The Holy Father is casting back continence among the 
laypeople, and providing for a real community life and support 
among its professors such as the Widows of God could find even 
where, for one reason or another, the religious life is not open to 
them. 

Actually for the two great sex-moralitv problems of this age, this, 
the most dire of all effects of divorce. and the problem of birth 
control, there is no real and final solution apart from a new crusade 
of continence among the lavpeople. The battle over birth control 
may yet become more of a straight fight for continence than it has 
to date. And certainly in the case of those who have it forced upon 
them by a broken marriage, there is no question of a middle way. 
They must live in the body, but not as in it. 

The thing that can encourage them most, make them realise that 
what they are called to is possible. is to see it as 1 common choice 
of others not so obliged. It has often been pointed out how the 
counsels are the guardians of the law. Where monks flourish, 
remarked St Ambrose, there also conjugal chastity flourishes. Here 
is a matter in which only a rebaptism in the counsel can raise that 
public confidence in continence which is needed to give hope io 
the Widows of God. This decree, authorising what few would have 
dared to preach or advise to any extent without such sanction, i.e. 
the profession of the state of virginitvy—not just negative bachelor- 
hood but professed celibacy—among laypeople, is preparing that 
rebaptism. The value of the Decree as I am dwelling upon it might 
be called a side-line from its main purpose. But to a growing number 
of people it might be the difference between spiritual life and death, 
could we apply the ideal and the companionship of a community, 
visualised in the decree as the safeguards of continence in the lay 
state, to the state to which they are sternly called by God’s high law. 

What the Holy Father is doing is, after all, only to restore some- 
thing primitive, that continence among the laypeople which existed 
as a common asceticism before there were monasteries. Our time 
is becoming singularly like the first missionary age of the Church, 
as disestablishment and persecution grow. In that age it was less 
possible, and less necessary, to separate the counsels into cloisters. 
As it becomes less possible now, with the spreading of the laicised 
state, we are perhaps also nearing the condition when it was less 
necessary to separate the seekers of a higher life from the faithful 
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WIDOWS OF GOD 21 
as a whole. For to be a Catholic will be to have real zeal, the soul 
of a martyr like the first believers, or fall off. Many currents 
coincide, and the paganism in sex matters that is creating the prob- 
lem discussed here is raising up its own reply from the Church: a 
new proof that anyone—not only monks and nuns but people living 
in the thick of social and moral turmoil—may remain a virgin to 
the honour of the flesh of Christ’. 

FINBAR Synnort, O.P. 


THE PROPHETS’ APPROACH TO GOD 


VERY nation worthy of the name produces its prophets, and 

by prophets I mean men who claim to speak to their fellow 

countrymen in the divine name and with divine authority. For 
that is the true essence of the prophetical character: not merely the 
ability to foretell future events, but the claim to speak as an ambas- 
sador of God. Miracles and predictions are chiefly the confirmatory 
signs of the validity of that claim. Of course there are prophets and 
prophets, false claimants and true, and there have been many who 
claimed unjustifiably to speak in God's name, 

But if every nation has had its prophets, no nation has ever pro- 
duced any that can compare even remotely with the prophets of 
Israel, of whom Dr Allen writes with so much understanding and 
sympathy in his Prophet and Nation!, a book that deserves to be 
classed with W. R. Smith’s great Prophets of Israel, published half 
a century ago. He begins with a chapter on the distinction between 
those who have come down to us approved as genuine prophets and 
the now-forgotten throng of their fellow Israelites who belonged to 
the prophetical caste. Many of the latter were temple officials or 
hangers-on at the royal court, men who were venal and prepared, 
like the fortune-tellers of all ages, to adapt their utterances to their 
income’, The former were outstanding exceptions, few in number, 
always unpopular in their day, often in prison and generally dying 
a violent death. The Gospels are eloquent on the character and 
fate of such men, and their fate is the common fate of genuine 
prophets: ‘no prophet finds acceptance in his own country’. Have 
we not seen it in our own day? 

Dr Allen continues his little book with six excellent studies oi 
those whom he calls Heroes of the Spirit, prophets of Israel who 
flourished during the two centuries (8th to 6th B.C.) which saw 


1 Prophet and Nation. By E. L. Allen. (Nisbet; 7s. 6d.) 
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the political break-up of the kingdoms of Israel and Juda under 
the onset of foreign invasion: Amos, Osee, Isaias, Jeremias, 
Ezechiel and Deutero-Isaias. The mention of Deutero-Isaias fur- 
nishes occasion to observe that the author is not a Catholic, and 
there are places where the Catholic scholar cannot accept the 
attitude he adopts in his treatment of the biblical narrative. But 
on the whole he is conservative. 

What gives his book a special value is its application to modern 
times and the modern difficuities which threaten the complete 
breakdown of Christian civilisation and even of organised society. 
As he insists again and again, the true prophet was God's champion 
among the people and often against the people, for it was the 
nation’s disregard of God’s rights that made him a prophet of doom. 
In threatening the destruction of Israel the prophet said in his own 
way what Plutarch wrote much later about the absolute need there 
is in human society of the proper reverence for God: ‘This is what 
holds all society together, for it is the foundation and buttress of 
all law.’ And Plutarch only repeated what has always been the 
settled conviction of wise men of all time. A century earlier Cicero 
was saying that without religious worship and prayer human life 
would be robbed of all piety, holiness and religion, with the certain 
result that everything would be reduced to disturbance and con- 
fusion: ‘and I know not whether, if you take away piety towards 
the divine you will not thereby destroy all men’s faith in ono 
another, and with it human society altogether along with that most 
excellent virtue of justice’. That is what is happening in our own 
day. 

Dr Allen shows that the main theme of the prophet is concerned 
with the transcendent majesty and righteousness of God, ‘a 
righteousness that is absolute and must be maintained at all costs’. 
Hence it is for men to adapt themselves to that righteousness, and 
not the other way about. This is good Thomist theology. Therefore 
the prophet is absolutely uncompromising, very unlike his false 
brethren who were always ready to compromise for the sake of 
popularity and personal advantage. It is such compromise that has 
emasculated Christian dogma and ethics in modern times, especially 
when described as the restating of traditional dogma and ethics in 
terms accommodated to the needs and conditions of our age. ‘I am 
Yahweh and I do not change. The word of Yahweh remaineth for 
ever.’ That is the refrain of the true prophet. Hence he is a man 
who has the unenviable duty of telling his people unwelcome truths, 
but at the same time truths necessary for the people’s welfare and 
salvation. For example, one of the truths flowing from the doctrine 
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of the absolute transcendence of God is the truth of God's complete 
independence of man, even of man represented in the House of 
Israel, God’s chosen people. It was Israel that needed God, not God 
that needed Israel. There was no necessity on his part to save 
Israel in order to justify his own prestige among the Gentiles; the 
dignity of God was well able to look after itself, and it needed 
no support from Israel or anyone else. True the réle assigned to 
Israel by divine Providence was to serve as a sign to the nations 
ot the world; the sign however was to be not what Israel did for 
God but what was done to Israel by God. Such was the rational 
theology of the prophets, and it contradicted the blasphemous 
assumption that God was in some way beholden to Israel. It is not 
a blasphemy peculiar to the Israelites; as M. Maritain has recently 
pointed out (BLackrriars, May 1948) the great error of modern times 
from the Renaissance on, has been the belief that God waits for 
man’s initiative before he is able to do anything with him for his 
good. It finds its natural result in the pride of self-sufficiency and 
self-righteousness. 

Thus it might be said that the true mission of the prophets was 
to indicate the right approach to God. an approach that cannot 
be summed up better than in Maritain’s words: ‘first there is the 
movement of descent, the movement by which the divine plenitude, 
the prime source of existence. descends into human reality to per- 
meate it and vivify it. For God infuses into every creature goodness 
and loveability together with being, and has the first initiative in 
every good activity. Then there is the movement of ascent. which 
is the answer of man hy which human reality takes the second 
initiative, activates itself towards the unfolding of its energies and 
towards God. From the poine of view of the Absolute, the first 
movement is obviously what matters most: to receive from God 
is of greater moment than for man to give to God, and man can 
only give what he has received’. As Dr Allen says, the distinguishiny 
mark between the true and the false prophet of Israel is that the 
latter tends to identify the fortunes of Yahweh and Israel, while 
the former insists on God's independence: ‘he has seen that Israel 
might even cease to be and Yahweh would not merely remain 
untouched; from the catastrophe he would emerge more glorious 
than ever before. . . . He has a sense of Yahweh's majesty which 
reduces Israel to insignificance; yet in that very insignificance he 
finds ground for an appeal to mercy’. 

And this is the second characteristic of the prophet’s message ; 
he insists not only on God’s transcendence in being but also on the 
transcendence of the divine goodness, which manifests itself especi- 
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ally in merey; and merey means goodness exercised in favour of the 
wretched and miserable. That is why the prophets stand out pre- 
eminently as the social reformers of their day. They remember and 
recall how Yahweh has always figured in the history of Israel as the 
protector of the weak and the oppressed, the Father of the widow 
and the orphan. ‘He protects Agar in the wilderness and brings 
Joseph forth from the dungeon. When he appears in the burning 
bush to Moses it is as the champion of the slave against the task- 
master. . . . The situation which Amos describes is that of a society 
divided into the exploiters and the exploited. What the historian 
might speak of as natural prosperity he sees to be the spoliation 
of the many for the enrichment of the few; what some would dismiss 
as the misfortunes incidental to such a large scale readjustment 
of economic activities he brands as crime and sin.’ As I have said 
before, all this is very much up-to-date now that religion has fallea 
into such disrepute because of the accusation that it is on the wrong 
side in the matter of social injustice. Those who read the prophets 
will know that some of their most violent denunciations were called 
forth by the manner in which ‘the most punctilious performance of 
so-called religious duties became consistent with the most shame- 
less disregard of the claims of one’s fellow-man’. Are we free from 
that? It hardly seems so when one reads the horrible account of 
the condition of the native labourers drawn into the industrial 
machine in South Africa, described by one of our Dominican mission- 
aries there (Moving Population, Buackrriars, August). It is 
things like that which drive home the lesson that atheistic Com- 
munism and its attendant evils have not sprung up by accident. 
Religion divorced from morality is always a scandal; 2s the prophets 
expressed it, such things done by those who profess religion are 
irreconcilable with the transcendent holiness and righteousness of 
God, and that is what causes the name of God to be blasphemed. 
Hence their constant refrain: do right and things will go right, no 
matter how hopeless they may seem. 

That is the third and last aspect of the prophetical message to 
which attention may be drawn here: the prophet is the man of 
unquenchable hope. For ‘as he contemplates the moribund and 
seemingly hopeless condition of his people, the assurance comes to 
him that in Yahweh there are inexhaustible resources of just that 
vitality which is lacking in them, and that with Him there is the 
possibility of renewal’. Again a very salutary lesson for ourselves 
today when the future looks so hopeless. The remedy against despair 
is the prophet’s remedy; as a recent writer in Buackrriars has 
put it very aptly, we have to rid ourselves of atheism: not only the 
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militant atheism of Communists, but the practical atheism of us 
apathetic Catholics. The prophet was so full of hope because he 
was like a man who had been admitted into the counsels of God; 
his vision was enlarged and a glorious prospect revealed itself to 
the eye of his mind. It was a very different prospect from that 
imagined by many of his fellow Israelites. They were so full of 
their own importance in the eyes of God that they were persuaded 
the glorification of Israel was to be brought about by the destruction 
of the Gentile nations through the vengeance of Yahweh. But on 
the contrary, as Isaias makes so clear, ‘the nations of the world 
(were neither) mere victims of the divine displeasure with their sin, 
nor mere blind instruments in the hands of Yahweh for the chastise- 
ment of his people; they (were) fully as human as Israel, with 
their age-long yearnings for truth and their need for just what Israel 
could give’. Israel was a nation chosen and called not to privilege 
but to responsibility; its task was to share with men what it had 
received. 

Israel failed in its task through a mistaken sense of its own 
importance and the contemptuous pride that fiows from such a 
mentality. But it is the sort of error that might easily be a common 
danger for us. Our threatened Christian civilisation will not be saved 
by the destruction of those who are seeking its downfall, but by 
more earnest efforts to share with them what we have received. 
The path is clearly marked out for us by the prophets. 

REGINALD Ginns, O.P. 


THE WORD IN ACTION 


HEN the Cistercians decided to establish themselves in the 
Wri of Yorkshire and set about cultivating the waste land 

at ‘Fountains’, building their cells, offices and Abbey 
Church, the outward sign of their faith was in Labour, and hard 
at that. The uncultured country men of the neighbourhood were 
soon drawn into this great activity; not only stonemasons and tillers 
of the soil but tradesmen of all kinds gravitated to the site, caught 
up in the exuberance of those who were setting up a home they 
purposed to share with Almighty God. It followed that in the course 
of two or three generations the buildings were finished, the pictures 
of adornment painted, the images of veneration carved and on 
their pedestals, the vestments woven—and an understanding of 
Peace born in the midst of this now large community so that even 
the young men, whose great grandfathers and great great uncles 
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had begun the work in a previous century, began to realise why God 
had rested on the seventh day in the Creation of the world. The 
stones continued to cry out, the statues and capitals to shine their 
benediction, the choir to echo with the prayer and praise of the 
Religious, but the sense of urgency and achievement was no longer 
reflected in the lives of the people as when the great stones were 
being quarried and carted, shaped and lifted into their appointed 
places for him who was to be their daily bread for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

We tend to forget that though God rested on the seventh day 
the cycle of renewal began upon the morrow, that his image 
is a living image, his pictures moving pictures and the Mass itself 
a daily evidence of that renewal, of the Word not in repose but 
action. 

I was thinking on these lines last year outside Salamanca cathe- 
dral when a huge Calvary slowly moved out of the great doors to 
take its place in a Holy Week procession through the streets. The 
‘sculptures’, more than twice life-size, made out of papier maché, 
fixed to a platform borne on the heads of » company of men well 
disciplined to the weight .nd slow step involved in the carrying of 
it. The vibrating figures of the Crucified and the Virgin at his feet, 
the natural sway caused by its passage over the fall and rise of an 
uneven road, the observant crowds kneeling as it passed, gave the 
impression ot a ship riding through a sea of humanity; a ‘Way of 
the Cross’ more vivid than any of the carved or painted panels in 
our churches where the ‘Stations’ are indeed stationary, often with 
the inertia of dust. The people filling market place, window and 
baleony were, if only for a moment or two, ranked in Golgotha. 

All over Spain such pageants and processions were on the move, 
and it was impossible not to reflect upon the absence of anything 
similar in England. In Lent, Good Friday alone is honoured publicly 
in that there are no daily papers on bookstall or breakfast table—but 
T cannot forget an old County. Council school teacher who said that 
‘not 10 per cent’ of his pupils knew the origin or meaning of the 
‘good’. At Whitsuntide, when ‘all our pageants of delight’ were 
once celebrated everywhere, especially in the cities, by the Trade 
Guilds, we have now only conferences and political rallies with many 
words but no action bevond the more popular cricket pitches. 

Religious procession in such an atmosphere of indifference would 
be out of place; the Christian faith is little more than a memory 
among 90 per cent of the population; but it is a memory, and 
clearly less despised than soporific. I was struck, for instance, by the 
attitude of those taking refuge in Liverpool Street Underground 
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during the blitz while a group of Catholics was miming ‘The Stations 
of the Cross’. There was evidently an awareness among the shel- 
terers of that Great Event. The crucifixion had not been, I felt, 
linked in their minds to any time or place and, perhaps, did not 
mean more to most present than to one old woman whom I over- 
heard speaking to a neighbour as she climbed into her bunk after- 
wards: ‘I always did think there was something to be said for Jesus’. 
A slender link indeed, but such vague knowledge is probably more 
open to the appeal of action than to a reasoned sermon on the cate- 
chism. 

The mind of that old woman represents the minds of many 
millions to whom the word has still to be preached; and it is to be 
noted that the appeal of movement and spectaele is a form of 
preaching. As David once danced before the Ark so has The Grail 
and the J.O.C. virtually danced before the altar, reminding men 
of the freedom of praise enjoyed a thousand years ago when the 
Easter trope ‘Quem quaeritis’ illustrated and illuminated a passage 
of the Mass. Titles like ‘Catholic Action’, ‘The Sword of the Spirit’, 
‘Youth Movement’, indicate the mind of the Church; and seeing 
the danger of absorption in what may become merely a kind of 
Activism the Holy Father wants us to harness such doings to the 
Liturgy. 

It is for this reason that I quote the following illustrations of one 
liturgical drama in which I have some experience. In 1933 the young 
men and boys who served as acolytes acted the Stations of the Cross 
before the high altar of the Cathedral of St Paul, Minnesota. A note 
from one present describes the effect: 

The thousands who saw for the first time the ‘Stations’ acted by 

the servers in their albs and cottas last Friday evening had not 

been warned of this addition to the Lenten service; our surprise 

lasted perhaps half a minute, by that time we were all absorbed 

as though we had been transported to Calvary itself . . . not until 

afterwards did I realise that only choir vestments had been used. 
It is interesting to read a report of the same ‘Stations’ similarly 
mimed in a Mission in N. Rhodesia on Good Friday last, telling of 
its effect on the crowd who came to see it, and concluding: 

The reactions of the villagers and of the boys (I made them 

write essays on it) seem to warrant an extension of the mime 

technique to other incidents in the life of Our Lord. A team of a 

dozen boys could tour the out-schools with a vernacular-speaking 

priest to act as a sort of compére. The boys are thoroughly keen. 
These widely differing experiences may be concluded with another 
from a Welsh village carried out by the Parish Priest: 
I suggested that they might do the mime, ‘to show the people’ 
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what our Lord’s Passion might mean to them. not as a remote 
thing, but as a mystery in which they (with the mimers) were 
incorporated. None of the youth had any experience of acting, 
still less of miming. The ‘cast’ therefore was equal in inexperience 
and—at first—in embarrassment. It had to be ‘mixed’ because 
of a shortage of numbers. Five farm lads did our Lord, Simon, 
Pilate, John and Centurion. A plasterer did Joseph of Arimathea, 
a German prisoner of war did the first soldier, a girl from the 
village did our Lady, farmers’ daughters and girls in service did 
the other women’s parts. Three younger children at the (Catholic) 
-elementary school made up the rest of the crowd. 

First we intended to do the mime in the Hall, with a wonderful 
Tudor oak screen for the background. But such an interest grew 
up—and so many people wanted to come, that we transferred 
to the church. The cast were nervous about this and at the first 
rehearsal in the church were shy and hesitant. On the evening I 
put a screen before the altur, [ removed the Blessed Sacrament 
to a second altar in the apse and, having removed some benches. 
arranged the ‘stage’ immediately before the communion rails. 
After Benediction I preached about the Passion and explained 
about the mime. The mime began with the players coming down 
from the gallery and through the chapel singing the Litany. The 
men were all dressed in albs and amices, our Lord wearing also a 
purple stole and a black cloak. The women were in dust-sheets 
made (by pinning) into loose, un-realistic robes. The soldiers 
wore black cassocks. I remained in the gallery and read the 
stations from there (i.e. out of sight), prefacing them with a 
reading from Philipp. 2, vv. 5-11, and before each station adding 
a short reading from the prophets (e.g. for 6th Station, Is. 53, 3; 
for 7th, Lam. 5, 15). The organist (a farmer’s wife) played 
during the miming—Bach Chorales, and especially Mortify us by 
thy grace and Sheep may safely graze. I followed in the main 
the directions of the Mime book but with a certain amount of 
simplification—because of small space. The congregation joined 
in (i.e. answered the ‘We adore thee’ and Our Father, etc., after 
each station). We did not sing the Stabat Mater but sang two 
verses of O Sacred Head before the Stations, and the rest at the 
very end. Finally I read Coloss. 1, vv. 16-23, and said the usual 
prayers ‘for the Pope’s intentions’. 

The reactions were unanimous and enormously enthusiastic. 
From my point of view the great thing was to give my ‘youth’ 
confidence, a sense of adult responsibility in worship. It was a 
revelation. The boy (17) who acted our Lord was wholly unself- 
conscious, dignified (his dying on the cross was beautifully timed, 
his fall done so imperceptibly that it seemed one movement). 
Of course a vast amount of work was required in preparation, 
especially with the Christ. But it was triumphantly worth while. 
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By the way, | differed in one detail. At the end our Lord remained 
kneeling before the Cross until the rest had disappeared (the way 
they came) singing the Litany. He then rose and walked out 
another way, i.e. through the sanctuary. It was impossible for 
him to ‘mingle’, and I think this gave a resurrection to the mime! 
Several people were struck by this, and said they thought it an 
admirable finis. Certainly the congregation was deeply moved. 
it was a most valuable experience for me, and I was grateful 
to the book, with its exceedingly clear instructions. After the 
performance we were asked to repeat it in another parish. This 
we refused to do on the ground that they should do it themselves 
there, and we were not a company of actors but a Christian con- 
gregation having an evening service! Next year (and I hope this 
will be an annual thing) I am going to have the mime on Good 

Friday afternoon, in lieu of the usual 3 p.m. service. 

For wholly untrained, unsophisticated country folk (who were 

at first reluctant but agreed because they seem to think it is a 
good idea to help me!) mime is much more valuable as @ means 
of instruction than when it becomes a more technically competent 
piece of gesturing. I am sure our mime had lots of defects but 
they did not matter in the slightest because the one thing 
necessary was there—a sincerity that was communicated to every- 
one present. 

An essential character of religious drama is that it must be strictly 
conventional; the conventions used must be constant, of such a 
nature that they may be within the capacities of ordinary people 
both to understand and perform. and the actor must not forget that 
there are few more mirth-provoking pitfalls than those offered him 
by the dignified! A crown, mitre or a bowler hat worn at the wrong 
angle, however unintentionally, may be as fatal to solemnity as a 
banana peel! Technical competence is the best insurance against 
nervousness. 

There are few limits to the subjects which may be treated in this 
way—The Seven Sacraments, The Rosary, The Oxford Movement 
(an account of which appeared in Biackrriars over 10 years ago), 
the story of Jacob and Esau (televised in 1938) indicate their 
range; but, for the majority of Parish groups, the wise course is 
to be content with incidents from the Bible and the lives of the 
Saints, especially of the patron of the Parish. Thus may the faith- 
fulness of the few be re-lived in action for the inspiration of the 
many, and the eyes opened that the ears may be unstopped. 

H. D. C. PEPLER 
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PERFECT CHASTITY! 
Mores men and women choose marriage as their road in life. 


They can and ought to sanctify themselves in their love and 

through it, by using their rights as they would use any other 
holy thing and faithfully fulfilling the duties of their married state 
out of love. For Christians, marriage is a sacrament, a sensible and 
effective sign of the grace conferred for the needs of the baptised 
couple. Their union is sacramental. 

One of the principal tasks for Christian schools and Catholic 
Action to do is to make the splendour and sanctity of marriage 
intelligible to everybody, to prepare and help people to live the 
married life of holiness. . . . Nevertheless, obstacles to sanctity, or 
at any rate hindrances to the easy and prompt exercise of the love 
of God, abound in this state of life. I am not speaking of the abuses 
and sins properly so-called to which married people succumb when 
they are unfaithful to the graces of their sacrament, when they 
despise the laws of human nature and the commandments of God. 
These sins turn men completely away from God and of themselves 
lead to eternal death, unless repentance intervenes. What I am 
speaking of is a married life that respects the rights of God. Husbandy 
and wife—and precisely those most in love with each other—run the 
risk of taking too much natural pleasure in each other, of monopol- 
ising each other and not thinking of God as much as they ought if 
they are to sanctify themselves and advance together in the love 
of God. In the state of innocence there would have been no such 
danger; since the fall it has been an eventuality to be feared. And 
the redemption did not heal all our wounds straight away. ‘He that 
is with a wife’, says the Apostle, ‘is solicitous for the things of the 
world, how he may please his wife: and he is divided... .’ And ‘She 
that is married thinketh on the things of the world, how she may 
please her husband.’ (1 Cor. 7, 25-38.) Confessors and spiritual 
directors know only too well from the confidences of Christians living 
in the married state what hindrances are to be found in marriage 
to the constant drive towards God, especially in those cases, now 
- perhaps more frequent than ever, in which husband and wife have 
not the same regard for the will of God, are ill-matched from the 
religious point of view, spiritually disunited. But even when both 
are Christians and co-operate with the graces offered them, they 
have great difficulties to overcome if they are to make progress in 
union with God. The possession of each other’s bodies, the lack of 


1 A chapter of a book entitled L’Ideé de la Vie Religieuse (Paris; 1939). 
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PERFECT CHASTITY 31 
privacy, the absorbing cares of family life, the education and placing 
of children in the world, work for the daily bread, for the preserva- 
tion and increase of temporal goods—none of these things makes it 
easier to contemplate God’s mysteries; yet it is by such contem- 
plation that love is fostered. Unquestionably, Christians can and 
should consider ‘marriage as a life of consecration’, because the 
miurriage union is sacramental. The married state is good and holy, 
the only one that is good for those who have entered upon it, and 
it is not advisable for them to separate, even in order to go and lead 
the religious life. At any rate, they ought to submit their attraction 
for the religious life to a thorough testing before they follow it. And 
widowers or widows, if they have children to bring up, ought to stay 
in the world as long as their children need them. Cases like that 
of St Jane de Chantal, who, moreover, took her daughters with her, 
and the Ursuline, Mary of the Incarnation, who left her little son 
Claud to the care of an aunt, are altogether exceptional. When God 
gives such extraordinary vocations he accompanies them with un- 
mistakeable signs that it is his will to over-ride the rules of human 
prudence. In ordinary cases the making, or at any rate the irre- 
parable consummation of acts of generosity prompted by imprudence 
or illusion is generally prevented by the law of the Church or the 
prudence of superiors. 

Bearing these points in mind. let us look at the complementary 
truth : 

The married state is not the best one for obtaining intimate union 
with God by love and making progress therein. Besides, marriage 
is net imposed by anyone in particular. All men and women have a 
natural (though not compulsive) bent, by which they are urged 
(without being forced) to seek a human being complementary to 
themselves, to make themselves a home and to found a family. But 
it is a bent that need not be followed. To renounce the great goods 
the marriage union stands for, not in order to be rid of a burden, 
but to secure greater freedom for seeking God without division of 
heart, seems eminently reasonable in the present state of things for 
those to whom God suggests it, although it would not have had the 
same justification in the state of integrity and innocence, for then 
the reason governed the senses without any effort. God suggests this 
renunciation by means of a general counsel, and grace, an infinitely 
delicate grace, gains a hearing for it in the hearts of those whom he 
has chosen. 

Having proclaimed the Christian law of marriage and recognised 
that it is impossible for some to marry, Jesus suggested renunciation 
of marriage to those attracted by the idea and brave enough to carry 
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it out. He advised them to renounce . . . earthly fatherhood and 
motherhood, for the sake of the Kingdom of heaven. ‘Et sunt eunuchi 
qui seipsos castraverunt propter regnum coelorum, Qui potest capere 
capiat.’ (Mat. 19, 10-12) These mysterious words, scarcely under- 
stood by those who heard them, lay the second foundation-stone of 
religious perfection. St Paul, knowing that he possessed the spirit 
of the Lord and wanting to spare other people the cares and tribu- 
lations that prevent or restrain the movement of the heart towards 
God, explains the counsel in this way: ‘He that is without a wife, 
is solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please God. . . . And the unmarried woman and the virgin thinketh 
on the things of the Lord: that she may be holy both in body and 
in spirit. . . . He that giveth his virgin in marriage, doth well: and 
he that giveth her not, doth better.’ (1 Cor. 7, 32-38.) The Church 
had the counsel in mind when, first against Jovinian and then 
against the Lutheran heresy, she proclaimed the superiority of 
virginity embraced for Christ’s sake, in order to ‘think on the things 
of the Lord’ and be ‘holy both in body and in spirit’. The Council 
of Trent anathematised ‘all who teach that the state of marriage 
is preferable to the state of virginity or celibacy, and that it is not 
better or more blessed to remain in virginity or celibacy’ [for the 
service of Christ] ‘than to contract marriage’. (Denzinger. 
Enchiridion.) 

From the beginning of Christianity whole legions of young men 
and women, inwardly enlightened and gently stirred by the delicate 
inspirations of the Holy Ghost, have realised that those words of 
Jesus were addressed to them. Their desire has been the excellent 
one of forming part of the retinue of the Lamb that St John saw 
in the heavenly Jerusalem: ‘And I beheld, and Io a Lamb stood upon 
Mount Sion, and with him an hundred and forty-four thousand having 


And I heard a voice . . . as the noise of many waters. . . . And 
they sang as it were a new canticle . . . and no man could say the 
canticle, ‘but those hundred and forty-four thousand, who were pur- 
chased from the earth. .. . They are virgins. These follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth. These were pirehased from among men, the 
first fruits to God and to the Lamb. And in their mouth there was 
found no lie: for they are without spot. . . .’ (Apoc. 14, 1-5.) 

Thus, in the course of the centuries, throngs of generous souls 
have renounced human hopes and loves for the sake of the kingdom 
of God. Their example is every day followed by others in large 
numbers. It will always be so in the Church of Christ. Even apart 
from any prospect or practical possibility of religious life and official 
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or canonical cc ‘secration, the resolution to keep perfect and_per- 
petual chastity or virginity is suggested to many, especially young 
women, by an i finite variety of circumstances. They may want to 
live in this way in order to help old or ailing parents, bring up 
nephews or younger brothers and sisters in place of a mother prema- 
turely dead, or apply themselves to works of Catholic action 
requiring complete freedom, works which the obligation of the 
married life would not allow them to undertake or to do so well. 
Brwoir Lavavp, O.P. 
(translated by Walter Mitchell). 


OBITER 
THE APOSTOLATE, FRANCE AND DR BUCHMAN 

Maxence van der Meersch, the author of Fishers of Men, a novel 
about the J.O.C. and author, too, of a controversial study of St 
Thérése of Lisieux, was interviewed recently by a French Catholic 
review. ‘The Church’, said M. van der Meersch, ‘is primarily respon- 
sible for the apostasy of the masses. Her message is too much mixed 
up with wealth, too little adapted to those it should be reaching. 
Preachers are content to expound dogma; they stuff their flocks with 
doctrine instead of teaching them how to live’. We are scarcely sur- 
prised that he goes on to praise the work of ‘Moral Rearmament’, 
with its ‘absolute love, absolute purity, absolute honesty, absolute 
disinterestedness. ‘‘Begin by putting your own lives in order’’, says 
Moral Rearmament, ‘‘and then you can start talking about God’’.’ 

There is no more familiar phrase in French Catholic writing at the 


‘moment than ‘prise de consciende’, unless indeed it be ‘témoignage’. 


M. van der Meersch’s confusion of means and ends is, one supposes, 
exceptional, but his impatience, his despair of traditional methods 
and his undoubtedly generous impulses are reflected in much ‘Catho- 
lie Action’ propaganda. There is a real danger that the success of 
the vocational movements, such as J.0.C. and J.A.C., can lead to a 
class-consciousness and a separation from the common life of the 
faithful that are wholly disastrous. One is told of Catholic workers 
who avoid their parish churches on the grounds that they are bour- 
geois, and increasingly the specialised organisations find their inspira- 
tion away from the primary unity of family and parish. The papal 
emphasis on the function of the workers as the apostles of their own 
environment can be twisted into a sectarianism which is completely 
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alien to the idea of Catholic Action, which may be defined as the 
apostolate in so far as it engages the joint work of clergy and laity 
to secure a spiritual end, 

The need for stocktaking, for a ‘prise de conscience’, is evident. 
And in Les Trois Tentations de lV Apostolat Moderne! Henry Duméry 
examines the field of Catholic Action in France today. “The greatest 
need of the Church is always the primacy of the spiritual life’. This 
is his text, and its applications are found in the three temptations, 
namely in the alienation of the spiritual life by pragmatism (the 
primacy of money and material achievements), by a false messianism 
(the dangers of propaganda and public repute) and by clericalism (the 
distortion of lay and clerical functions in the state and in the Church's 
life). None of these temptations are new: they are implicit, indeed, 
in the Church’s existence in the world. ‘If there is a danger for our 
apostolate, it comes not from the loss of its efficacy but rather from 
the loss of its purity. If it remains true to itself it will, sooner or 
later, be effective; if it is not so, then it has already missed its 
purpose’. 

The dilemma of Catholic Action—in which too spiritual an em- 
phasis may seem to create an ineffective ‘other-worldliness’ and in 
which too great a concern about temporal things may endanger its 
spiritual basis—is, as M. Duméry remarks, largely due to the com- 
plex setting in which it has to work. For it works in the world as it is, 
and not in an ideal vacuum. To despair because its achievements 
seem so slight is to despair of the efficacy of divine grace. And the 
plausible ‘simplicity’ of Buchmanism is in fact a rejection of the 
Church’s reality: the Mystical Body of Christ is the community of 
all the redeemed, at every level of race and colour and class, united 
in their Head, destined for heaven. And they are destined not as 
individuals only but as members sharing in a common life which far 
transcends the divisions of social function. 

In Journal d’un Catéchuméne, 1946-19472 Dr J. Jouvenroux 
attempts to do for the bourgeoisie what the Abbé Godin so marvel- 
lously did for the workers in France, pays de mission. Unlike M. 
Duméry, Dr Jouvenroux is not concerned with general questions, or 
rather he sees them in the light of his own experience set down in 
this diary of a year’s work as a member of a group of Catholic profes- 
sional men in Paris. The ‘unbelief of believers’, the loss of the con- 
sciousness of God, the sense of frustration in perhaps the most diffi- 
cult section of Catholic Action: these are some of the considerations 
that suggest the need for a catechumenate within the Catholic setting 


1 Rencontres, No. 28; published by Editions du Cerf, 
2 Rencontres No. 27; Editions du Cerf. 
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itself. It is a remarkable book, and of a kind perhaps only possible in 
a country that has produced the Pensées of Pascal and, at another 
extreme, the works of Godin, Michonneau and Boulard. A personal 
testimony must be judged in terms of its writer’s integrity. Much of 
the Journal reflects a strong reaction against the organised methods 
of the contemporary apostolate. Once more the appeal is to a spiritual 
primacy, to a contemplative way of life ‘which is the only way out 
of the prison in which we poor prisoners find ourselves’. The dangers 
of a Catholic Action ‘which has for its primary end the modification 
of social life’ are faced, for its concern with class and social con- 
ditions ‘can easily become a pseudo-activity, an idol which can bar 
the way towards true spiritual problems’. Instead of relying on the 
gratifying facade of organisation we must start at the beginning: 
the way of redemption begins with ourselves. ‘We must be firmly 
grounded in the Faith, we must take the armour of the supernatural 
life, we must begin with ourselves, we must so renounce ourselves 
that we can dare to begin to be all things to all men’. 

From a sn all group, conscious of its vocation, finding in a problem 
shared the way to a problem solved, one in charity as it is one in 
hope: from such a group, that is a catechumenate learning the 
business of the apostolate as it must be learned in humility and 
patience, the external work of ‘conquest’ may one day begin. And 
the miseries of the professional classes are no less real because they 
are often less material than intellectual, The futility of much profes- 
sional work, the constant impact of the State, the insidious threats 
to personal liberty, these are real obstacles to the apostolate, and 
they must first be realised at the manageable level of experience. 
Dr Jouvenroux describes most movingly the evolution in himse'* 
and in his friends, of the sense of vocation. The problems of friena- 
ship and sexual life, the need for ‘another’, the mood of anarchy 
induced by much education: these are real factors to be examined, 
and they must be integrated in the life of grace before one can turn 
to the large generalities of Christian action in the world. 

M. van der Meersch, and the authors of these two books, have 
much to say on material means, Indeed ‘l’aryent’ has become almost 
an obsession in some French Catholic circles. The ghastly apparatus 
of graduated pompes funébres, seat-rents and the rest has latterly 
been under heavy fire. And the wider problem of Christian poverty 
has taken on a more urgent significance in a world where ‘workers’ 
are aware of their power and are organised to use it. Here once more 
Catholic Action igs threatened with a tendency to find in the tradi- 
tional discipline of the Church an obstacle to the progress of the 
apostolate. Opportunely, therefore, the ]atest number of the Cahiers 
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de la Jeunesse de |’ Eglise® is devoted to Christian Poverty. ‘We can 
no longer ignore the existence of a category of men whom society 
puts aside . . . Jews, negroes, displaced persons, the rootless and 
alien of every sort: these masses of the forgotten are a reproach to 
us, a source of disquiet. They can become an obsession, from which 
we must at all costs be delivered. That is why we should be glad to 
hear the Gospel speak of the poor’. The beatitude of poverty can 
only be realised when the Church in her members ‘lives that para- 
doxical mystery’, when, that is to say yet again, the deep spiritual 
implications of the Gospel command more than a notional accep- 
tance. Poverty is the abandonment of the means of the world; 
accepted, it is a means of redemption. This does not mean that we 
should acquiesce in material distress and social injustice. But it 
does mean that we should recognise that ‘we cannot deliver the 
oppressed until we ourselves are redeemed’, 

The sanctification of the apostle is, then, the primary concern of 
the apostolate. La Vie Spirituelle (November), in a number wholly 
given to this subject, recapitulates in a series of profound articles 
the truth, for want of which Catholic Action in the world may be 
dissipated in a humanist perfectionism. ‘Union with God, the soul 
of the apostolate’ is the title of one article, and its conclusion is the 
best answer to M. van der Meersch, distinguishing as it does the 
essential from what is transient, the Church from the inadequacy 
of some of its members, and tradition from a mere traditionalism. 
‘The interior life remains the soul of the apostolate’, says M. Lochet. 
‘The formula is more necessary than ever; it must be properly under- 
stood. Through a failure to understand the unity of man, the body 
has either been too much despised or excessively exalted. We must 
be rid of the dilemma: mistrust of the body or the cult of the body. 
Its dignity must be recovered through its submission to the soul. 
So, too, through a misunderstanding of the unity of the spiritual life. 
action has either been given too large a place or on the other hand 
has been despised. Again we must avoid this dilemma: spirituality 
through the interior life or spirituality through action. We must keep 
what is positive in both extremes, namely we must realise that 
action is not just a dead time but rather its enrichment through 
union with God, and also we must recognise that active work needs 
a time of contemplation for it to remain alive. The exercises of piety 
are not a principle of life apart from the rest of life; action is not 
of itself sanctifying, unless it be through adhesion to the will of God 
which animates it. Prayer and action have no meaning as a way of 
life and of unity except in the service of union with God who is their 


3 Le Temps du Pauvre. (Rond-Point de Petit-Clausart, Seine; 220 francs.) 
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centre and their soul. It is this link that binds the apostle to God, 
both in his prayer and in his action, which makes a unity of his life; 
which assures him that while he is wholly engaged in temporal 
things he yet is their master, while assailed with pre-occupations 
he is yet at peace, while faced with all sorts of diffie:lties he is 
never discouraged, while yet in the world he is not oi the world. 
When grasped by the event by his love he grasps God on whom all 
events depend. When he is seized with anguish because of he failure 
of his work among others, by his love he seizes God from whom no 
soul escapes. Beyond all that distresses and disturbs him in time 
he has an anchor fixed in the peace of eternity, for his heart is fixed 
on God.’ 
ALDATE 


REVIEWS 


PARADOX IN CHESTERTON. By Hugh Kenner. (Sheed & Ward; 7s. 6d.) 


Once there was an ineffectual don that durst attack our Chester- 
ton. Now comes a don defending him and to good purpose. The 
anthology we have long desired of Chesterton’s good things is here 
at least begun. A somewhat excessively donnish introduction need 
not put the reader off, for the book is full of meat and solves one of 
the mysteries of Chesterton. The introducer proves his quality in 
such passages as: ‘Embarrassed by the Chesterton fan who is keen 
about the Ballad of the White Horse’, and so on. 

After this it is not startling to find that in the opinion of the 
author and the introducer, Chesterton was no poet, although he wrote 
a thick volume of verse and several subsidiary volumes. The intro- 
ducer shows a defective sense of the value of words, for here he 
alters the meaning of a word called poetry. If Chesterton was no 
poet, neither was Shelley nor Belloc nor anyone you care to mention, 
Fancy that the ballad of Lepanto is no poem; and is not the Harp 
of Alfred in the Ballad of the White Horse such poetry as none could 
make but Chesterton? ‘Cry Haddock and let slip the dogs of war’. 
As well say Shakespeare’s weak point was dramatic effect, or that 
he was too fond of rhetoric. 

The introduction is both profound and suggestive, but seems to us 
to need careful re-writing. The language is too far away from con- 
crete meaning, too aloof, too abstract, to say nothing of one’s feeling 
that concrete words would express the meaning better. But it 
contains a telling diagnosis of the philosophical distemper which 
worked out from the Thomist normality to that Cartesian itch for 
certitude; that wrong sort of certitude, smothered in a world of 
raving disorder, but sti]! dryly sure of itself, explaining the universal 
by the particular, a _- ntal science by physical. 
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The defence opens out on paradox and the natural history of 
paradox. The present writer grew up reading the Daily News, and 
conscious that it was its nonconformist readers who first began to 
be in labour about Chesterton's paradox. Gradually the hunt got up. 
Those who could not make him out said it was because he was full 
of paradox, while Chesterton disavowed any love of the thing for its 
own sake; paradox was in the nature of things and there was no harm 
in pointing it out at convenient intervals. Such is my impression of 
a desultory newspaper discussion half in jest. 

A book has already been written on Chesterton as a Laughing 
Prophet. It was his laughter that enraged the monumental mauso- 
leums of erudition, but Chesterton understood the very core of the 
matter; what is so beautifully stated in Maurice Hewlett’s Apologue, 
how Truth, a naked lady expelled from cities, as they had no use for 
truth, nor any room, takes shelter in a poor man’s hovel and bears 
him two children, a jester and a poet. So let no don, or conspiracy 
of dons, rob Chesterton of his motley. He uses his enormous sense 
of fun in defence of truth, and this put at a disadvantage those 
enemies of truth whose strong point was their lack of humour. Now 
what is truth? said jesting Pilate. The deep says it is not in me, and 
death and hell say we have heard tell. 

To the remote ineffectuals of the opening 20th century, if Chester- 
ton had attacked their position as ponderously as they defended it, 
it would have looked like a compliment, but as for cutting capers 
round it, who could bear that? Not even a defective sense of humour. 
Thus paradox became che critics’ cant. 

Now the defendant delves a yard below their mines. His appeal is 
first to minor logic aud then to major logic, and the effect on us old 
students is to renew our youth; would that God the gift had gi’en us 
in our trying time to see the value of this despised estate. But our 
professors on their watch-towers could only quote one another for 
ever. And as it were by accident, an occasional ray of suggestion 
about predicates univocal, equivocal or analogical would sometimes 
percolate our raw apprehension. Here behold the key to Chesterton 
and his paradox. We are not so constituted as to see things in their 
essence, but only to deduce them from their accidents. Therefore 
we must walk warily and speak circumspectly or else Chesterton 
will lay us booby traps, for he of all men since Thomas Aquinas had 
intuition of the thing in itself and he talks accordingly. Not that he 
angelically sees the essence of a thing but in his lighthearted and 
childish way suspects and always suspected much more than meets 
the eye. for the soul of Chesterton never lost its birthright of appre- 
hending the soul of things. Tons of baby-talk conceal this in his 
writing and when he dons his singing robe it flowers into paradox. 

This is a grand beginning of the many times projected anthology of 
Chesterton which his wife long ago tried out, and which she called 
the Chesterton Calendar. 

In one passage it is suggested that he knew better than he wrote. 
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His amanuenses were aware, I know, of whole tracts of thought 
stretching out behind the dictated words, and by process of major 
logic Hugh Kenner has discovered this. Man is a rational anizaal, 
says Aristotle. Man is not a reasoning animal, but a seeing animal, 
says Newman. Hurrah, says Chesterton, and Hear-hear says the 
present volume, Incidentally many good aphorisms may be noted. 
What is reasoning, anyhow, but a hop from the self-evident to the 
less obvious by ladders of analogy? 
Joun O'Connor. 


SELECTED Essays or Hinarre BEL.oc. With an introduction by J. B. 
Morton, (Methuen; 10s. 6d.) 


In his introduction to these essays Mr Morton finds their merit to 
lie in the variety of subjects about which Mr Belloc can write 
and criticises those who want the’» favourite authors to do the same 
thing over and over again. He s. 5 Mr Belloc has done so many 
different things with his pen. rue .. one sense and yet in another 
we may say that in these essays he has done one thing only that 
matters and that is to write English which will be read with joy 
both by those who are repeating the experience and by those who 
come to it for the first time. Mr Belloc is read and will be read 
for the sheer joy of it regardless of the subject on which he writes. 
It is true that the style as well as the wide variety of themes 
could come only from a vigorous and well stocked mind, but that we 
realise only by reflection. It is the writing itself which possesses 
that quality of fullness which gives such satisfaction to the mind; 
so often and rightly compared to the pleasure afforded to the body 
by good wine. It has been said of Mr Belloc that he wrote prose 
that could and should be spoken. Often the full flavour of his 
style can only be enjoyed to the full by hearing it. In these days 
when almost everyone can read it can be forgotten that words are 
primarily for the ear and not for the eye. There is no one left to 
listen. 

Mr Morton's introduction is itself an admirable piece of work 
and it is difficult to refrain from quoting from it at length. He is 
especially good on the elements of lucidity and vitality in Mr 
Belloc’s writing. No doubt it is the sympathy which exists between 
Beachcomber and Belloc in the mutual ‘hatred of pretentiousness 
hypocrisy and priggishness’ and their common desire to use the 
power of words against these things which make the one write 
so well concerning the other. 

The selection of essays is arbitrary, as by the nature of the case 
it must be. It is a good one. The juxtaposition of the essay on 
‘Trony’ and that entitled ‘Achmet Boulee Bey’ is a_ delightful 
touch. Still, we miss others, such as ‘The Good and the Bad l’oet’. 

Those of us who recall the joy and satisfaction we had on reading 
the volumes from which these essays are culled will rejoice for our 
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own sakes that we are reminded to read them again, and also that 

the attention of later generations of readers will be called to them 

by the appearance of the volume in the shops and on the bookstalls. 
Davip Donouug, O.P. 


Poems or Gerarp Mantey Hopkins. Third Edition revised and 
enlarged. By W. H. Gardner. (Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press; 12s. 6d.) 

It is a great pleasure to receive this new edition of Hopkins. 
It has been revised in the light of the latest chronological research, 
and there have been added poems in English, Welsh, Latin (these 
including one in honour of Father Tom Burke, O.P.) and Greek 
which have not previously been published, or at any rate not in a 
collected edition; and the print is no longer of the microscopic size 
which made previous editions so trying to read. 

The new editor has added an introduction: a piece of literary 
criticism which is far less valuable than his scholarly editing. To 
use the terminology of one art to explain another is always a 
dangerous expedient; but to speak of a poem of Hopkins as ‘a 
triumph of impressionistic art’ seems extraordinarily inexact. 

The notes contain much biographical, personal and rhythmic 
material, and take full advantage of the work that has been done 
since the last complete edition. 

Luke Turner, O.P. 


Nores 'l'OWARDS THE DEFINITION OF CuLTURE. By 'T. 5. Eliot. (Faber; 
10s. 6d.) 


In the past six or seven years the word culture has grown more 
and more popular and its place in the journalistic vocabulary is 
now well established. Mr Eliot’s attempt to define the elusive thing 
for which this word stands is therefore opportune and his precise 
scholarship is well dedicated to such a task. Culture is an elusive 
thing because it is not susceptible of definition in one category of 
life, ‘it includes all the characteristic activities and interests of a 
people’. It is necessarily ‘of a people’, for the culture of an indi- 
vidual or a class depends upon the culture of society as a whole 
and this permeates all levels of social life. There is the culture of 
the cobbler and of the physician; there is the culture of Greece 
and of Central Africa. Moreover while one may be more primitive 
or advanced than another it is never possible to say that one is 
higher than another in the sense that one reaches the ‘ideal culture’ 
more nearly than another. We are reminded of St Augustine writing 
of the Mystical Body, and Mr Eliot would certainly agree with this 
because he holds that there is a close relation between religion and 
culture. The word relation troubles him. ‘The way of looking at 
culture and religion which I have been trying to adumbrate is so 
difficult that I am not sure that I grasp it myself except in flashes, 
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or that I comprehend all of its implications’. There is, for instance. 
the danger of falling into Matthew Arnold’s error and making 
religion a department of Culture; there is the question whether a 
culture could come into and continue in being without a religion, 
and in what sense culture is the incarnation of religion or a part 
of really lived religion. Mr Eliot’s answer to all these and other 
questions is contained implicitly in ‘it is the culture of the society 
that is fundamental’. 

The question is therefore ultimately a religious one because social 
questions are religious questions and all three must be answered 
together just as they can only live together. ‘Aesthetic sensibility 
must be extended into spiritual perception and spiritual perception 
must be extended into aesthetic sensibility and disciplined taste 
before we are qualified to pass judgment .. . in art.’ The gifts of 
the Holy Ghost and the natural gifts must be developed together; 
grace and nature must interpenetrate. Nevertheless Mr Eliot never 
allows his sociology to be confused by his theology or vice versa; in 
fact in Chapter IV he is so cautious to avoid thrusting religious 
arguments into sociological contexts that we are left in some doubt 
about the nature of Protestant culture, but that is due both to the 
complexity of the subject and to the utter intellectual honesty of 
Mr Eliot’s scholarship. It would be ungracious to emphasise one 
spot upon such a polished piece of reasoning which exposes the 
errors of all attempts to plan culture through politics and education. 
‘Culture can never be wholly conscious—there is always more to it 
than we are conscious of; and it cannot be planned because it is 
also the unconscious background of all our planning.’ 

GeERARD O.P. 


THE AppreciATION OF Music. By Roy Dickinson Welch. (Dennis 
Dobson; 9s. 6d.) 

StupIES CoNnTEMpoRARY Music. By Wilfrid Mellers. (Dennis 
Dobson; 10s. 6d.) 


Mr Welch is professor of Music at Princeton University and his 
hook is the fruit of « conviction, rare among the academic, that 
an understanding of music is possible for almost everyone other 
than the incurably deaf. Yet Professor Welch is not a purveyor of 
subjective platitudes, he does not urge the reader to forget the 
mechanics and lose himself in ‘atmosphere’. His book is a simply- 
written commentary on the basic structure of music, accommodated 
to the capacity of a reader who is prepared to learn while he listens. 
Like the late Sir Walford Davies he has an engaging gift for making 
technicalities interesting, and he cheerfully forgoes the logical 
development of a musical history so that the beginner progresses 
from what he already knows. Thus polyphony is only considered at 
a late stage, the assumption being that an appreciation of the struc- 
ture of a simple folk-song or of a Haydn air and variations will come 
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much more easily than an understanding of the painful development 
from modal music via contrapuntal invention to modern harmony. 
In other words the purpose of the book is to stimulate an inherent 
instinct for music. The reader is encouraged to analyse his own 
reactions, and a plentiful selection of musical examples and refer- 
ences to works available in gramophone recordings should make the 
appreciation both thorough and progressive. Professor Welch’s book 
is not for the professed musician, but for all those who say they 
‘like music but cannot say why’, it should be invaluable. 


Mr Mellers writes, obviously, for a different sort of reader. His 
essays reveal an unusual degree of responsibility. For him the critic’s 
ideal ‘is to keep as close to the simple description in technical terms 
as is consistent with saying anything about the sort of experience the 
music precisely is, and the sort of value that may be attributed to it’. 
Between the two extremes of technical abracadabra and literary gush 
he steers a steady passage. A first group of essays considers the 
French tradition as exemplified in such composers as Gabriel Fauré, 
Satie and Roussel. The sociological aspects of music can lead to a 
special kind of tediousness, but Mr Mellers is sure in the proportions 
he employs, and perhaps his most original achievement as a musical 
critic (at least in England) is his double interpretation of the 
musical theme itself and of the culture which, like every art, it must 
reflect (if sometimes with the bizarre effects of an image in a 
distorting mirror). A second section of studies deals with the Central 
European group—Mahler, Wellesz and Kodaly, and here one especi- 
ally welcomes the serious and extended appreciation of Dr Wellesz’s 
original work as a composer. Finally, among essays on English com- 
posers there is a valuable appraisal of Edmund Rubbra, whose true 
stature as a symphonic writer still needs to be realised. Mr Mellers’s 
discerning pages should encourage the understanding of a composer 
who, alike in melodic resource and integrity of purpose, is perhaps 
unique in England today. In him exact scholarship supports and 
enriches the originality of his mind, and since Mr Mellers’s essay 
was written (1943) such works as the Cello Sonata reveal even 
further his proper dimensions as a composer. 

A word of acknowledgment is due to the publisher for providing 
in both of these books a wealth of musical quotation that greatly 
extends their usefulness. Especially is this true of Mr Mellers’s 
essays, where the material is often unfamiliar and a text almost 
unobtainable. 

J. 8S. B. 


Tue West at Bay. By Barbara Ward. (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d.) 
In this timely primer to the great contemporary debate, modestly 
offered as an account of the background economics and, to a lesser 
extent, the politics of Western Union and the Marshall Plan, the 
outlines are clear, the parts well grouped, the temper calm and not 
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without confidence that the West’s awake. It is largely a question 
of recovering our confidence. On Mercator’s projection of Europe 
we are back again to Charlemagne’s limits, no mean empire; but 
on other projections of the world our position is formidable and our 
resources impressive even by comparison with those of North 
America. Madness apart, the great threat is the world shortage of 
food, not treated in the present survey. However the short-term, 
rather than the immediate, problem is one of payment, not produc- 
tion. There is a great opportunity not only for this country, the 
destruction of whose privileged position has been hastened by two 
wars in which it was the only stayer from the beginning to the bitter 
end and whose traditional policy of maintaining an equilibrium of 
continental forces. must now be re-adjusted, but also for all the 
countries of the west. They are challenged from the east by the ideal 
of a classless system free from exploitation, not necessarily to a war 
but to their own fulfilment. But the book is an examination, not an 
exhortation ; its effect bracing rather than soothing. 
T. G. 


SamuEL JoHNsoN. By Joseph Wood Krutch. (Cassell; 21s.) 


We opened this large, well produced and illustrated volume of 
some five hundred closely printed pages with some misgiving. It 
seemed a bold and unnecessary thing to attempt at this time of 
day a new full-dress Life of Dr Johnson, and thus to enter into 
quite hopeless competition with James Boswell. Mr Krutch, how- 
ever, in his able Foreword gives good reason for such a book as his, 
and carefully avoids all rivalry with the Laird of Auchinleck. 
He writes from a new angle, and on a plan of his own. For the 
strictly biographical part of his work he seems to have read and 
studied the whole of the vast field of Johnsonian literature, even 
te the tremendous literary finds of recent years. He has mastered 
the nineteen volumes of the Malahide Castle papers, and the 
treasures of ‘Thraliana’ and of the D’Arblay Diaries. And if he does 
not give us the gist of the manuscripts till lately at Fettercairn 
House, it is solely because the Scottish Court of Session had (owing 
to disputed ownership) impounded them and locked them up! 

But Mr Krutch’s main pre-occupation is Johnson treated psycho- 
iogically, and this is carried out with rare insight, and careful 
American scholarship. He is also concerned with Johnson as the 
Editor of Shakespeare, and as the Biographer of the English poets, 
and to this subject he devotes no less than ninety pages of acute 
criticism and sturdy common sense. 

The one objection we have to make (one which the author antici- 
pates and apologises for in a prefatory note) is that his appraise- 
ment of James Boswell is insufficiently appreciative. His book was 
probably in print before the issue of Mr Wyndham Lewis’s ‘Hooded 
Hawk’. Had he read that he would have seen in Boswell not only 
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iu great, a very great artist and genius, but (as the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor Raleigh used to say of him) ‘a wiser personage than his bitter 
critic Macaulay’, and also a thoroughly likeable and even lovable 
man. 

Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


Russia AND THE UNIVERSAL CuurcH. By Vladimir Solovyev. Trans- 
lated by Herbert Rees. (Bles; 15s.) 


In view of the interest in Christian unity, in the Eastern churches 
in general, and in the Russian church in particular manifested in 
the past twenty-five years, it is rather surprising that we have had 
to wait so long for a translation of Russie et l’Eglise universelle, 
which Vladimir Solovyev wrote in French and published in Paris 
in 1889. The work has now been done by Canon Rees, and he has 
done it excellently: his translation is clear, straightforward and 
English. 

In a lengthy introduction Solovyev states his objects as being 
to show what Russia needs if her theocratic mission (for so he sees 
it) is to be fulfilled; to expound the theological and historical basis 
of the universal unity, the ecclesiastical monarchy, established by 
Jesus Christ; and to relate the idea of theocracy, the social Trinity, 
to the theosophic idea, the divine Trinity—‘the trinitary principle 
and its social application’. 

It has been said that all later Russian Christian thinkers derive 
in varying degrees from Vladimir Solovyev. However this may be, 
there is one aspect of his teaching that these philosophers and 
theologians agree in rejecting, and that is his recognition of the 
divine institution and practical necessity of the papal primacy. 
Nor have many of them been any better pleased by his acute 
estimate of the Byzantine church and empire in history (e.g. 
‘Rather than sacrifice its actual paganism, the Byzantine empire 
attempted in self-justification to pervert the purity of the Christian 
idea. This compromise between truth and error lies at the heart of 
all those heresies—often devised by the imperial power and always, 
except in certain individual instances, favoured by it—which dis- 
tracted Christendom from the fourth century to the ninth.’) His 
criticism of the Russian church and its relations with contemporary 
Orthodoxy, in which prominence is given to the evidence of I. S. 
Aksakov, is long and detailed; and he remarks—as Western 
observers have since had occasion to do—that in Russian Christian- 
ity ‘it is the idea of the Universal Church that is lacking on both 
sides [‘‘official’’ and “‘popular’’]’ 

That ‘it is the historic destiny of Russia to provide the Universal 
Church with the political power which it requires for the salvation 
and regeneration of Europe and of the world’ seems even less 
imaginable today than when Solovyev wrote; on the other hand, 
though it has been shaken to its foundations, deprived of its natural 
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rights. and shorn of its extraneous privileges and prestige the 
Russian church, even in a measure in its ‘official’ aspect, has nov 
been ‘reduced to powder’ by the shocks it has received since 1917, 
us Solovyev declared it would be in discussing the Metropolitan 
Philaret’s conception of the Church (page 55). And for all his 
penetrating and outspoken criticism Solovyev himself declares 
(page 34) that it is ‘as a member of the true and venerable Eastern 
or Graeco-Russian Orthodox church, which does not speak through 
an anti-canonical synod nor through the employees of the secular 
power, but through the utterance of her great fathers and doctors, 
I recognise as supreme judge in matters of religion him who has 
been recognised as such by St Irenaeus, St Dionysius the Great 

. etc., namely, the apostle Peter, who lives in his successors 
and who has not heard in vain our Lord’s words: ‘‘Thou art 

Russia and the Universal Church is in three parts, each essay 
complete in itself and the second and third of far wider interest and 
application than the subject of the title of the whole work. The 
second, and shortest, part discusses the Petrine and papal primacy, 
with characteristic reflections on the book of Daniel (especially 
ii, 31-36) and with special reference to Pope Leo I and the council 
of Chalcedon. ‘It is clear’, Solovyev concludes, ‘that to reject the 
supremacy and doctrinal authority of the Roman see as usurped 
and false involves not merely a charge of usurpation and heresy 
against a man of the character of St Leo the Great; it means 
accusing the oecumenical council of Chalcedon of heresy and with 
it the whole Orthodox church of the fifth century’ (page 44). 

In Part Three Solovyev starts with a consideration of God as 
triune,! and proceeds in a series of short chapters to examine the 
signification of the names of the three divine hypostuses: the three- 
fold manifestation of the divine Essence in pure or primordial act, 
in secondary or manifested action and in perfect self-enjoyment; 
space, time and mechanical causality as the principle of creation; 
the cosmogonic process as mechanical unity, dynamic unity and 
organic unity; ‘the incarnate Sophia whose central and completely 
personal manifestation is Jesus Christ, whose feminine complement 
is the Blessed Virgin, and whose universal extension is the Church’; 
the messianic attributes of priesthood (‘sun’), kingship (‘moon’) 
and prophecy (‘stars’) objectivised in the organic social trinity in 
order that Christ may have specific organs of his threefold activity : 
and ends with some splendid pages on the three sacraments of the 
rights of man (baptism—liberty, confirmation—equality, eucharist 
—brotherhood) and the four sacraments of man's duties. ‘This work 
of sanctification does not therefore belong only to the. priesthood: 
it demands also the co-operation of the Christian state and of 


1In default of a copy of the French work, it is not clear whether the title of this 
chapter is the author's or the translator's. But it is very misleading. 
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Christian society. What the priest initiates in his mysterious rite, 
the secular prince must continue by his legislation and the faithful 
people must consummate in its life’ (page 208). 

DonaLp ATTWATER 


Boccaccio. By Francis MacManus. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 


There are two common methods of presenting the biography of a 
writer. One is to devote the first part to an account of the man’s life, 
and the second part to an appraisai of his works. The other is to 
portray the events of his life and his writings in one chronological 
Sequence against the background of his times. In ‘Boccaccio’, the 
latest volume in the Writers of the World Series, Francis MacManus 
has chosen the latter; and it is a wise choice. For this is as much a 
book about the twilight of the Middle Ages as about Messer Giovanni 
Boceaccio. 

‘I must hasten to add’, writes Mr MacMaunus in his Avvertimento, 
‘that it is not a scholar’s book because, as any scholar will discern even 
in the depths of his cups—that is, assuming that cups and scholars 
still associate—I am no scholar, though I have met some scholars 
on their way from school. . . . Following their authority and some- 
times their example, I have picked brains’. In spite of such diffidence 
there is evidence of considerable scholarship to be found both in the 
biography itself and in the appended list of books consulted. But it 
he means that he has written a book that can be enjoyed with profit 
by the general reader as well as by the scholar, he is quite right. 
His prose is vivid, colourful, robust, liberally spiced with humour, 
and at times even lyrical. The only footnotes are prose translations 
of the excerpts from Boccaccio’s writings with which the book is 
generously provided. One only wishes that he had placed these imme- 
diately after the originals in the text as he did in the case of the verse 
translations. 

The prologue on the circumstances of the exile and death of Dante 
Alighieri sets the scene for the colourful life of one who was to be his 
most ardent worshipper and his first biographer. There follow five 
parts corresponding to the seasons of the year. ‘Early Spring’ recounts 
the birth, childhood, and early: love affairs of Giovanni. ‘High Spring’ 
begins with the Holy Saturday of 1336 in the Franciscan Church of 
San Lorenzo when he looked up from his prayers and saw ‘a most 
marvellous vision of beauty’. This second part is full of quota- 
tions and summaries from the long romantic novels and poems which 
the languishing lover wrote in an attempt to woo and win the illegiti- 
mate daughter of King Robert. Those who are to fling this book aside 
in wearied boredom will do so somewhere in the middle of ‘High 
Spring’. The climax of ‘Summer’ is the picture of the Black Death 
and its effect on medieval Europe and on Boccaccio. Mr MacManus 
is at his best in ‘Autumn’ where he skilfully and elegantly describes 
and appraises the work for which Giovanni Boccaccio is chiefly 
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famous among English readers. What may be called ‘the black frost’, 
traces of which can be felt in the ‘Decameron’, effects its work of 
withering and devitalising as the ‘Winter’ of his life sets in and he 
turns himself to the writing of the biography of the man who was 
his master, guide, and hero, though he died eight years before Boc- 
caccio was born. By it he virtually restored to his rightful place the 
man that died in exile, unmourned by the men of his own city; an.’ 
then he himself died in poverty mourning over the death of bh’ 
dearest friend, Petrarch, and realising that ‘it had ail been a long, 
confused, and ill-directed journey in which a man mistook the lights 
of human habitations for guiding stars and lost the sunlight in wild 
forests and climbed Gespeiutely from valleys odorous with rankly 
ripe fruit to the barren crags, all the time missing, and feeling in 
torment that he was losing, the track of the fortunate pilgrims’. 
N. A. W. 


Tue Irish TRapition. By Robin Flower. (Clarendon Press; 8s. 6d.) 


Dr Flower did not live to complete the history of Irish literature 
which he, more than most men, was qualified to write. But /’'he Irish 
Tradition will serve as a final memorial to his scholarship and to his 
gift of making a difficult and unfamiliar field attractive. Here are 
gathered together a course of lectures given at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1938 on medieval! Irish literature, as well as his Sir John 
Rhys lecture on Jreland and Medieval Europe and a translation of his 
Irish introduction to an anthology of Irish love poetry. For the 
English reader the chief delight of The Irish Tradition will perhaps 
be Dr Flower’s own versions of early Irish prose and verse. 

‘The singing birds of Heaven greet 

The Virgin’s son with music sweet, 

One whisper of their song would heal 

The agonies damned spirits feel’. 
He reveals a fresh world, and, how rarely in a scholar, matches the 
loveliness of that world with his own account of its and his translation 
of its achievements. 
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